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2 : v.19 ADVERTISEMENT 


FOUR USEFUL BOOKS 


| Each of the four books here described_has its place in the farm home library. @ Homemade Con- 
trivances is a book that will help you out of tight places as well as save money. @ Ten Acres Enough is a 
book of wide reputation being one of the best books ever written on intensive farming. @ Making 
Poultry Pay is helpful to anyone interested in ‘Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks or Geese and will bear out its title 











’ 


if closely studied. @ The Every Day Cook Book will prove a help to any woman. It is different from all 
other Cook Books. @ Read the description of each book. It will increase your desire to own oné or more 
of them. Then note the terms upon which they are offered. 





HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES 


1000 Handy, Labor-Saving Devices for the Farm 
and the Buildings 


HOMEMADE CONTRIVANCES is a book of 
such practical value that there seems no limit to the 
= This special edition contains in one volume 

pages, two books previously published in cloth 
Ay Senin, Farm 5 cenateern aan and Farm 


een Mang Topics Covered 
It tells how to make simple appliances which help 
one to do the work of many, which secure comfort to 
the animals about the farm, which supply the house 
with good water, which save time and are a constant 
-- 4 There are descriptions and illustrations of 
mps, cisterns and filters; of stump pullers, 
and slings; of vehicles, rollers, harrows and 
markers. In fact it would be difficult to find, in any 
-one place, so much useful, valuable and practical 
information. 





The litastrations 


In HomemMape CONTRIVANCES there aze 432 
illustrations, an average of nearly one to each page. 
This mere statement of the number of engravings is 
an evidence of the practicability of the work. 

The book is substantially bound in illuminated 

covers, the size being approximately 7 1-2 by 5 
inches. 








TEN ACRES ENOUGH 


How a Vergy Small Farm Mag Keep a very Large family 


“TEN ACRES ENOUGH” is one of the two 
books which a man interested in agriculture should 
have if this is the limit of his library. 


crises, 
decided to give up the struggle of business in the city 
and settle with his family on a farm. Untrained in 
the profession of agriculture, but with a natural love 
for it, he demonstrated that tem acres, properly 
cultivated and planted with fruits, were su’ t to 
sustain his entire family and something more. Indeed, 
he proved that ten acres, with intelligent work and 
manure concentrated upon them, are worth more than 
a large farm indifferently cultivated. 

He had such marked success he decided to tell how 
he did itin a book. The author writes in a happy, 
optimistic and human vein; and even the statistical 
portions of his narrative hold the reader’s attention 
with a desire to know how he_is coming out. Inter- 
woven with the story of his progress is valuable 
information on how to raise the smaller fruits withan 
eye always to that wise economy which brings the 
greatest profits. There are 273 text pages, 5 by 7 
inches. 








MAKING POULTRY PAY 


A New Complete Guide to the Whole Art from Nest to Market 

¢ MAKING POULTRY PAY is a practical book 
for practical people, which gives the methods followed 
by successfu ltry keepers in feeding, breeding 
and caring for their flocks. The book aims t» serve 
asa guide to the art of poultry keeping. a 
are advocated, no theories put forth, but methods 

have broyght success are explained in a simple, 

manner. 


Covers Land, Air and Water Fowl 
There are thirteen chapters covering the following 
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Broilers and Capens 
The Market End 
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Where to Keep Powle Waterfowl 
Breeds and Breeding 
Feeds and Feeding Tarkeys, Guineas, Pea 


Pigeons and Squabs 
Enemies and Diseases 


, Edwin C. Powell, whe claims to be 


lf 
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The author 
only a practical poultryman, has aimed, in preparing 
this work, te draw largely from the experience of 


practical men and to present a brief hand-book of 
poultry keeping, which will be a safe and convenient 
guide for those who.keep a few or many fowls. There 
are 324 pages, 5 by 61-2 inches, containing 103 
illustrations, partly of breeds and largely of structures 
and devices. 





EVERY DAY COOK BOOK 


A Combination Memorandum Cook Book and Scrap Book 


The EVERYDAY COOK BOOK presents several new 
ideas. Its size, 3 3-4 by 9 1-2 inches, is extremely handy. 
It is bound so that it will lie open at any page. 

A blank memorandum page opposite each page of me 
permits one to copy or paste into its proper place the 
of each particular kind of dish. 


Contents 
Powder tn Cookery 
Baking Breads valid 


Breads with Veast Meat and Fish Sanceo 
Cake, Ceokies, Doughauts, Pastry and Pies 
etc. Sandwiches and 
Cheese ' Salads of Meat, Fish, Vege- 
Cold Desserts tables, Pruit 
a Shellfish 
Soups - 
Prozen Desserts Vegetables 
There are also tables of weights and measures, and many 
useful suggestions. 
The Recipes 





The recipes cover the every-day routine of cookery 
many of the best cooks and housekeepers at home and abroa 
Each recipe has been repeatedly tested in various ways, and 
finally by the New England School of Cookery.—The book is 
ere bound in white oilcloth covers; has 320 pages, 

adereaik wamerous illustrations of preparing, cooking and ." 














HOW TO GET THEM 


We will send any ONE of these most valuable books to any subscriber who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for subscription for a 
year in advance, and at the same time ro cents extra ($1.10 in aff) to cover postage and mailing. New subscribers may receive the books on 
the same terms. ‘These books are not sold alone and can only be had with a year’s subscription on the tetms stated. If the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907, which is advertised on another page, is desired, also; or two or more books are desired, 
add 25 CENTS for each additional book. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft or registered letter. A money order costs 
but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to av oid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. NEW YORK, 439 Lafagette Street, CHICAGO, Marquetté Building. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, .-iust Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington 


Volume 79 
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Oranct Jupp Company 
heads the list with $1000 
and conducts the whole 
affair without expense 
to anyone else. 





Poultry Improvement 





Cash and Special Prizes Aggregating |$10,000 is probably a low estimate 


Propaganda 


A leading American in- 
dustry to be made still 
more profitable. - Every- 
one who owns hens 
to be benefited. 

















HE Poultry Improvement Propaganda is 

J planned to put the already vast poultry 

industry upon an organized basis in 

harmony with twentietlf century ideals. 
It will include a POULTRY IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST to start on March 1, 1907, and con- 
tinue one full year. This contest, like our other 
contests, is not confined to our subscribers, but 
is open to everyone who keeps poultry, in small 
or large numbers. anywhere. 

The Propaganda also embraces the organiza- 
tion of CO-OPERATIVE POULTRY SOCIETIES, 
based on the world-famous Danish plan of as- 
sociated effort, by which the Danish poultry and 


$10 besides twenty $5 ones; and $500 in special 
prizes to supplement in cash the value of certain 
prizes, such as incubators, brooders, supplies, 
breeding stock and eggs donated by firms and 
individuals, and also for prizes to be awarded 
co-operative poultry societies, local clubs, etc, 
that do the best work. 

ADDITIONAL PRIZES. We feel warranted 
in concluding that the number of special prizes 
of money, incubators, brooders, supplies, stock, 
eggs, etc, will run well up into the hundreds, if 
not thousands, and that their aggregate value 
will approximate $10,000, perhaps even more, 
These will be contributed by poultry clubs, ag- 


. Number 


ricultural societies, farmers’ clubs, manufac- 
turers of and dealers in poultry apparatus and 
supplies, breeders of poultry, especially of 
bred-to-lay and market strains. Why? Because: 

(1). The far reachirg value of the propa- 
ganda is at once apparent. It will ‘impel the 
raising of money-producing poultry as nothing 
else ever attempted anywhere has done. 

(2). The donation of prizes will 
donors an enormous amount of free publicity, 
since each prize offer will be announced with 
the donor’s name and address in one or more 
issues of all the American Agriculturist week- 
lies, will appear in the Contestants’ Manual and 
again in the prize awards. 

REASONS FOR OFFERING PRIZES. From 
the donor’s standpoint the earlier prize offers 
reach us, the sooner can their announcement 
be made, and the greater number of times they 
will be published; thus gaining the most prom- 
inent possible publicity. Now is, therefore, 
the best time to make offers because the donor 
can thus get his name before our readers be- 
fore the contest starts. At the close of the con- 
test when the awards are made the names and 
addresses of prize donors will be announced in 
our magazines, and thus secure publicity for a 
second year’s business. Bes ‘ces these announce- 
ments in the American Agriculturist magazines, 
each prize will be listed in the Poultry Improve- 
ment Manual, a book which each contestant will 
need for keeping accurate records. The price of 
the Manual is 50 cents, though it 


tive the 





eggs have captured and held the 
British market and thus trebled 


the profits of Denmark’s farmers Se % 


and poultrymen. 

Thus the POULTRY IM- 
PROVEMENT PROPAGANDA 
(1) by means of its contest will 
demunstrate as never before the 
importance of keeping bred-to- 
lay and market fowls, with re- 
sults in larger quantities of win- 
ter eggs snd superior dressed 
poultry, and (2), by means of its 
co-operative societies, improved 
methods of marketing with bet- 
ter prices and increased net prof- 
its. Every poultryman for his 
own, benefit will therefore find 
himself in hearty accord with 
this movement. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
PRIZES. In proof of our con- 
viction of its incalculable value 
to the whole country, we head 
the list with $1000 in cash. We 
also conduct the vast affair en- 
tirely free of expense to anyone, 
no matter what it may cost. 
This $1000 contributed by Orange 
Judd Company, publishers of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies 

»=—Orange Judd Farmer of Chica- 
go for the west; American Agri- 
culturist of New York for the 
middle and southern states; and 
New England Homestead of 
Springfield, for the east and 
Canadian maritime provinces— 
will be divided into general 
prizes cf $200, $100, $50, $25, $15, 
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RIDING A COMMENDABLE HOBBY 





may be obtained free of cost by 
any one who remits.$1 for a 
year’s subscription to this peri- 
odical and asks for the Poultry 
Manual instead of any of the 
premiums. This book will make 
record keeping a simple matter. 
There are no useless restrictions, 
no red tape. 

VALUE OF PRIZES. Prizes 
may range in value from $10 to 
$500, but this undertaking is so 
vast, the interest in it is so keen, 
and the demand upon our space 
so great, that the 
right to reject, condense or mod- 
ify any offer. All comments, as 
well as prize offers should be ad- 
dressed to the Poultry Editor, 
American Agriculturist, No 439 
Lafayette St, New York City. 

Fortified as it is by the power- 
ful resources of Orange Judd 
Company, with its $500,000 capi- 
tal, its 64 years of experience, its 
three great weeklies, its hun- 
dreds of agriguitural books, and 
its millicn anJ a quarter of read- 
ers, the Poultry Improvement 
Propaganda will raise the poul- 
try industry far above its present 
high water mark, and thus place 
its prosperity on a broader, firm- 
er and more permanent basis 
than ever before. 

[See next page.] 
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Roots and Silage are about 
equal in value for fattening 
wether lambs. 
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WINTER WORK WITH SEED CORN 


Discussing the advantage of corn selection 
at a winter fair of the New York state breeders’ 
association, Prof P. G. Holden of the Iowa ag- 
ricultural college, said he believed New York 
would grow more corn and @ large proportion 
of this would be of the dent type because it is 
a little larger than the flint type, yields fully 
as well, and is as good for the silo. In com- 
paring the exhibit of this fair with those of 
Iowa and other western states, Prof Holden said 
this exhibit looked rather small. In the west 
atthe corn shows the amount of corn exhibited 
would more than fill the large armory where 
the meetings of the breeders’ association were 
held. As an instance, he mentioned that at 
Mason City, Ia, the prizes last year amounted 
to about $800 for corn alone. The interest was 
so great that this year the amount was in- 
creased to about $1800. Corn culture is extend- 
ing steddily, both northward and eastward. 
During 1905 he received more than 500 letters 
from New York alone. 

In judging corn it is necessary to take in more 
points than mere externa! characteristics. The 
ends of the ears, of course, should be well filled, 
but such points as density of the rows from end 
to end must be observed. _This depends upon 
the kernels. As a first point maturity is the 
most important. The kernels should show they 
have become thoroughly ripened. They should 
not be starchy and there should not be waste 
Spaces between them. Constitution is the next 
most important point, since upon it depends 
productive power, and ability to overcome dry- 
ness, wetness and coolness. The size and 
prominence of the germ is. an indication of 
this. The germ contains about 50% oil, and 8 
to 10% protein. It is a good thing to increase 
the proportion of protein of the seed and conse- 
quently the constitution of the resulting plant. 
In an effort to secure this, it is not required to 
grow corn in order to produce a balanced ration 
in the grain, because it is better to secure this 
balance from alfalfa, clover and other plants, 


Uniformity is another essential quality of seed - 


corn, 80 important that if a bushel of ears were 
received from a seedsman, it should be returned 
unless the kernels, as well as the ears were of 
uniform grade as to size, color and other char- 
acteristics. Uneven sizes among kernels will 
not produce a good stand in the field. Like the 
kernels the stalks will be uneven. Some will be 
large, others small, some late, some early, some 
prolific and same barren. These characteristics 
can only be secured by breeding corn for defi- 
nite results. It is just as impossible to feed 
the corn for this when planted and get an even 
constitution from it as it is to feed a pug dog 
in order to make him grow into a Newfound- 
land or a mastiff. 

The first requisite to improve corn is to be 
interested. This interest should extend t® the 
boys and girls of the family because they can 
very greatly assist in the improvement of corn 
by selecting the seed. 

By the expenditure of a little thought and 
time in the autumn and more in the spring in 
selecting suitable ears and kernels, immense 
amounts of time can easily be saved and a 
great many acres utilized to much better ad- 
vantage after the crop is planted. Time is 
worse than wasted in planting missing hills 
and later time and effort thrown away in cul- 
tivating the stalks that produce no ears at all 
or only nubbins, These stalks occupy land and 
consume time in the attention devoted to their 
cultivation. Out of 7000 acres valued gg $130 
an acre on farm which Prof Holden had under 
supervision, no less than 2000 acres produced 
nothing because of the barren stalks and mis- 
sing hills. When this fact is looked at in the 
light of the state and of the nation, the tragic 
spectacle is presented of thousands of people 
working upon land that produces nothing and 














of Poultry Contest. 


_ The first sweepstakes prize of $200 in cash will be awarded to 
the contestant whose record and report sets forth most clearly the 
methods pursued and the results achieved. . The second prize will be 
for the second best, and so on. Special prizes will be awarded 
according to the conditions of the offer. 

Thus the contest will be fair for all. Each report will be judged 
by a scale of points, which will make due allowances for all the factors 
embodied in successful poultry culture. The prizes are not for the 
best writing, nor the best book-keeping, nor even for the greatest 
number of eggs; but rather for the statement that gives us the clearest 
insight into what the contestant starts with, how he or she manages 
during the year, and what the results are. The Poultry Improve- 
ment Manual makes it perfectly easy and simple to give us this 
information. The little manual will be of vast worth to the contestant 
because it will inculcate system, and show how losses can be prevented, 
and profits increased. ° i> 

Contestants will be eligible to compete in state and other poultry 
shows next fall and winter. Last autumn Orange Judd weeklies 
published a list of over 300 of these shows. It has been estimated 
that there are over 500, and that the cash and special prizes at these 
shows aggregate at least $250,000. By reason of the knowledge 
gained through the Poultry Improvement Propaganda, contestants 
should be able to win their share of this prize money more easily than 
ever before. Read the important announcement on preceding page. 











literally throwing their labor away. A little 
thought in spring and fall would save months 
of this useless drudgery. 

The greatest cause of low yield, poor consti- 
tution and barren stalks is poor seed. Poor seed 
may result from neglect to bring the corn in 
early enough. It is allowed to remain in the 
field and freeze, thereby injuring it very seri- 
ously. As soon as ripe, the corn selected for 
seed should be gathered and hung, preferably in 
a garret. This should be done before frost. 
Having gathered the corn from the field, the 
ears should be laid out, side by side, in rows of 
200 and carefully scrutinized to secure only the 
best. Then six kernels should be removed from 
the ear so that no two kernels will come from 
the same side or the same position on the ear. 
These should be laid in little squares in a test- 
ing box made to contain 200 samples of six 
grains each. The best material for making this 
testing box is sawdust, secured in warm weath- 
er and packed in a Shallow box. Then a cloth 
ruled in 200 squares is laid on top of this saw- 
dust, the grains laid on next and another cloth 


spread over the grains and more damp sawdust € 


on top of this cloth. Then to protect the seed 
from mice, the box is covered. The layers of 
sawdust should each be about 2 inches thick. 
Each box so made will represent seed sufficient 
for about 25 acres. 

In eight or nine days the seed will sprout. 
Invariably the sprouted. seed should be re- 
tained in thé box until it is known that a good 
sprout or top has been produced, A good root 
sprout is not enough, because often seed will de- 
velop a good root but poor top. Having thus 
discovered the valuable ears among the various 
grains taken from each, the poor ones or those 
that have sprouted poorly can be discarded. 
These individual ears should then be shelled 
into separate receptacles and the grains further 
graded into large, small and medium. By so 
doing the evenness of the stand in various fields 
can be secured; whereas, if planted prom- 
iscuously, the crop will be uneven. Previous to 


making this selection, however, the tops should “ 


be shelled off for about an inch. After the 
grading the various grades should be hung in 
sacks containing about one-half bushel each un- 
til needed for planting. 

It is always. advisable to plant for future 
crops. In order to do this, 40 or 50 of the choic- 
est ears should be planted separately and the 
ears produced from these plants used as a basis 
for still further selection. Seed corn should 
never be left in the shock in the field because 
the farmer may not bring it in early enough 
and some may be frosted. It should be gathered 
first and taken to the store room. A cellar is 
the next best place after an attic. The attic 
and the cellar are the two best, of 42 different 
places and ways of storing seed corn which 
were tested at Iowa agricultural college. 

‘Officially Authenticated Testing of dairy 
cows is becoming more and. more the leading 


feature of the work of breeders. These tests are ° 
regarded by the public as the true index of the _ 


value, and of the capacity of all breeds. Practi- 
cal dairymen are placing absolute reliance upon 
them as an invaluable aid in the selection of 
sires with which certainly to improve the capac- 
ity and profitable production of their cows. It is 
gratifying to note that a large percentage of our 
breeding herds contain an ever-increasing num- 
ber of advanced register cows and that in the 
selection of animals for foundation stock, and 
for greater development, it is deemed essential 
such stock shall consist of officially tested cows 
for several generations of ancestry.—[A.. A. 
Cortelyou, New York. 


Nitrate of Soda—This proved profitable when 
applied as a top-dressing to rye, but on wheat 


and vetch it was used at a loss. The New Jer-_ 


sey station holds that this substance should be 
applied only on cereals and grasses very early 
in the season. 


Hickory Nuts—Shellbark hickory nuts make 
exceedingly fine trees, and when planted from 
seed come into bearing at 13 to 15 years of age. 


‘ 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN. THE NORTH 5 


DEVELOPING BREEDING SHEEP 


M, CO. HERNER, ONTARIO 


RULY sheep raising is a 
branch of farming in 
which comparatively few 
farmers are engaged. Yet 
there are many good rea- 
sons why sheep should be 
raised on farms. In the 
first place, it is well 
known to all farmers that 
there are many untillable 

spots on the farm that form the seedbeds for 

the innumerable injurious weeds the farmer has 
to contend with. As sheep are the best foragers 
of all farm animals, it is for the purpose of 
keeping down the weeds that we raise sheep. 

Then, too, there is also a revenue derived from 

the wool and mutton product. 

In-starting to develop a flock of wool and 
mutton producers, the ewes need not be pure- 
bred. They must, however, all be of the low 
set, compact, blocky type and of uniform qual- 
ity. They should not be bred until the second 
year, by which time they are strongly developed 
and will throw strong, healthy lambs. I prefer 
ewes of the Shropshire type, as the breed is un- 
excelled as a wool and mutton producer. They 
should also be grade ewes, though not neces- 
sarily pure-bred, showing the characteristics of 
this breed. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE RAM 


The selection of the ram is the most im- 
portant thing connected with sheep raising. He 
is half the flock and on him rests its destiny. 
Under no consideration should a grade ram. be 
used. He must be pure-bred. The difference in 
price wiil be money well invested. He should be 
typical of the breed one wishes to develop and 
should have the breed characteristics. 

Severely culling and breeding only to strong, 
healthy sires are the two essentials for develop- 
ing a profitable flock of breeding sheep. In cul- 
ling a flook, all ewes not of the-proper type 
should be disposed of, thus bringing the flock as 
near to a uniform type as possible. 

As the mating season approaches the ewes 
must. be in good condition. Where it can be 
copveniently done the ram should be separated 
from the ewes during the day time, letting him 
run with them only at night. By foliowing this 
plan, he can be given the extra feed and care 
necessary to maintain his vigor and vitality. I 
generally breed the ewes not later than Novem- 
ber. This insures the lambs getting well started 
before the flock is put to pasture in the spring. 

The management of the ewes from breeding 
time until lambing time is of considerable im- 
portance. They require proper shelter, food and 
care to keep in good condition and also bring 
strong, healthy lambs. A shed or outbuilding 
protected from the cold, north winds, will be 
sufficient for shelter, provided it can be closed 
during stormy weather. Roots, either turnips or 
mangels, clover hay and oats form an excellent 
ration for breeding ewes. These fed in judicious 
quantities will bring the ficck successfully 
through the breeding and lambing season. Salt 
and water should be within easy access at all 
times of the year. 

The ewes require some attention at lambing 
time. They should be removed from the rest 
of the flock until the young lambs are strong 
enough to help themselves. As soon as the 
flock is put to pasture, they require practically 
no other feed. The lambs should be separated 
from the ewes early in the fall and fed grain of 
some kind to keep them growing. The early 
fall rains are detrimental to the young lambs, 
and they should, therefore, be protected from 
them as much as possible. The chief aim dur- 
ing the first year is to keep them in a healthy 
‘towing condition. ~§ - P 





HAMPSHIRE SHEEP IN AMERICA 


The accompanying illustration shows two 
splendid Hampshire sheep owned. by a Michi- 
gan breeder and exhibited at fairs during the 
past year. These sheep won the championship 
prize at St Louis and a number of other fairs 
and are very fine specimens of the breed. The 
Hampshire is steadily gaining recognition in 
America. This is because he is large, heavily 
quartered, with face, head, neck and clsest de- 
noting constitution and hardiness. 

These sheep produce a heavy, fine fibered 
fleece, are remarkably prepotent, mcture early, 
produce a delicately flavored, deeply colored 
flesh. They are remarkably docile and are 
easily managed. Hampshire lambs are easily 
produced for the early string markets, often 
averaging a pound of growth per day for the 
first 60 to 90 days. The Hampshire ewes are 
very prolific, great milkers and good. mothers. 
For crossing on the: Merino for mutton pur- 
poses, the Hampshire probably has no superior 
and is equal to anr of the breeds for crossing 
on any of the long wool varieties. They 
are good growers, take on flesh rapidly 
and are a splendid sheep for American 
conditioas. ‘ 

The large number of lambs produced by a 
flock is a strong point in their favor. Twins 
are very frequent, triplets quite common and 
quadruplets are on record. A flock of Hamp- 
shire ewes will frequently produce a lamb crop 
of 15%, sometimes reaching 175%. As a money 
maker for the farmer they are unexcelled. 





LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE FROM JEWS 
HOLLISTER SAGE, NEW YORK 

At the Jewish exhibit of their agricultural 
products in New York city recently, a thing was 
done which should be a hint. to managers of 
similar fairs, even though held by Gentiles. 
Everything was placarded and labeled, so that 
visitors might learn about varieties and meth- 
ods, and gain increased interest. Full informa- 
tion was afforded as to cultivation, principles 
of growth, directions as to purchasable property, 
places for agricultural training and schedule of 
prices, together with lists of places where He- 
brews are already located, etc. 

Does not all this stimulate interest in farm 
life? Jews get into the belief that they would 
like farming and they are given a careful guid- 
ance by a systematic scheme. “We do not at 
once buy him a farm,” said a director of the 
exhibition. “We test him a full year first. Some 
years ago the Jewish agricultural and industrial 
aid society bought a 500-acre farm on Long 
Island, paying $33,000 for it. It is here a man 








CHAMPION YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAM AND EWE OWNED IN MICHIGAN 


is tried, being taught the best modern methods 
of farming. He can take his family with him 
and can hire one-half of a double farm home 
for $1 per week, including ground for a garden, 
and receives $1 per day for his labor.”” Some 
even keep a cow. 

All are encouraged to use. every facility to 
secure knowledge and become attached to the 
soil, for nothing, it is believed, will so rapidly 
assimilate the immigrant Jew and make him a 
good citizen as a farm of his own, with re- 
sponsibilities and taxes to pay. If he shows 
promise of making a successful farmer we buy 
a farm for him, worth $1200 or so, in a Hebrew 
colony and lend him $500 to buy stock and 
implements. He pays for the place with in- 
terest in modest installments. Of course, many 
who go out to the test farm prove incapable or 
unworthy. Nearly 500 Hebrew land holders 
live in Connecticut alone. 


Sugar Beets for Cows—I planted about 1% 
acres sugar beets on clay soil in the spring of 
1904. The land had been in corn the year be- 
fore, and planted to fall rye, which, with a good 
coat of stable manure was plowed down in the 
spring. After thoroughly fitting the land I 
sowed five pounds seed in drills two feet apart 
with a seed drill. The beets came up well, were 
hoed as needed, cultivated, the bare spots re- 
planted, etc. Cultivation did not cost over $35. 
When digging time arrived, the leaves were cut 
off with a corn knife. The stems were left on 
and fed to cows with the roots. The patch 
yielded 11 two-horse loads, or between 12 and 
15 tons. I do not see the need of a cutter, other 
than a good barn shovel, as the beets are not 
as hard as plenty of other things a cow eats.— 
{John J. Hartman, Chester County, Pa. 


Condiments must be provided for the hogs at 
all times. These are not costly. They con- 
sist of wood ashes, soft coal broken into small 
bits, mortar, rotten wood or anything of that 
character. Hogs eat these readily and they are 
great aids in keeping them in health and con- 
sequently in growing rapidly and fattening 
quickly. The animals must have some salt, 
the same as other live stock on the farm. Of 
course, every bit of swill, refuse, vegetables used 
in the kitchen, etc, should be fed to the hogs. 


Dipping Hogs is very essential to the health 
of the animal. It keeps them free of mites and 
scab diseases, makes them more thrifty and 
consequently more profitable. Dipping should 
be done twice each year. It is not a difficult 
operation after the dipping plant is established. 
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Write today for 

work by several 

well known agricu- 

tural authorities, showing why the Har- 
row.is much more important than the 
plow, Also illustrates and describes 


THE ACME HARROW 


The riding harrow that cuts and pulver- 
izes the plowed ground, Coulters or 
teeth work as a gang plow. Zhe only 
harrow built on correct principles. 


Sent Free on Trial. 


Ask zour dealer to let you see the Acme 
Harr he hasn’t it I will send you 
one ce tree trial, NO expense to you, 
Don't forget to write for book. 





have stood the test for over 50 years, 

pmntytrhage still pore tg Theira' absolute 
ce t uncomm: 

i » eg of delicious vegetables rj 





FREE SEED 


THE WORLDS fm yy 


ARGEST TOMATO Rig 


Home of Pure and Sure’ Seeds 
*yeoten WN. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Seeds, Plants, Reses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
The best by years’ test, 1200 





ht. Yn. will Poe ik inter: 
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Rex ~~ ht swat vetoes 7 ‘ave fora Title ta 
THE STORRS RRISON ©CO., 


Bous73, PAINESVILLE, On10. 
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SAVE YOUR TREES 
from the PLE boa SAN JOSE, COTTONY 
MAP SCALE, PSYLLA Etc, . 
“i - . ony AND A GooD 
SCALECIDE, Water, SPRAY PUMP 
Simple, more effective and =f eaper than LIME, 
SULPHUR and SAL 
For sample, testimonials and price delivered at 
your Railroad station, address Dept. B. 
B.G.Pratt Co., 11 Broad way,New York,N.Y. 


SEED THAT DO NOT DISAPPOINT 


pas doy on The Ford Pian, which 
fot testimonials from our 
FORD SEED 





guar. 
satisfaction and saves you 
esmnaney on every parchae. Our cat- 
customers. 8 free. 
co., Dept. 43 Ravenna, Ohio. 
alley grown. co then Established 
1869. Notthe ches but the best." Catalog free. 
GEO. A. SWEET NURSERY CO., 
1 Mapie St., Dansville, New York. 
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The Manure Spreader Is an Essential 


J. & M’CULLY, ARKANSAS 





I tse @ manure spreader on my 
farm and feel that all anyone can do 
or say in regard to fertilizing the 
soil by the use of barnyard manure, 
should be done. I have been using a 
spreader, and know that there is no 
comparison between the old way and 
manner in which I now apply manure. 

Manure should be used with econ- 
omy in applying to cerfain land where 
it will do the most good, not in large 
quantities, but in light dressings. It 
is impossible to do this by hand. Dif- 
ferent pieces of ground require differ- 
ent quantities of manure. 

When applied in the old way, every- 
thing receives the same amount, but 
not evenly distributed. The manure 
spreader has made it possible to put it 
on heavy or light, at the operator’s 
will, and give fertility to the soil-as 
we think it needs it. 

The old way of hauling and piling 
is a waste of labor, as barnyard ma- 
nure shotild be spread as soon as 
hauled, for it loses from fermentation 
when thrown into piles. There never 
is a time when it furnishes so much 
of a balanced ration for the land as 
when taken directly from the barn and 
applied to the field. As a rule, it can 
be loaded at once on the manure 
spreader and thus only one handling 
is required, 

I use from six to eight loads of our 
70-bushel spreader per acre, unless I 
have a very thin piece of land, when 
I increase to ten to 15 loads per acre. 
I apply to all field crops as far as I 
have the manure. 

I prefer to apply in fall after crops 
are gathered, but keep on spreading 
even after the crops are up, started to 
grow; in fact, I try to spread as fast 
as it accumulates in the barns. The 
manure spreader has made this possi- 
ble with less labor, and better results. 

No doubt you are aware this is a 
new country, but farmers are learning 
that they cannot grow crops here 
profitably, without adding something 
to the soil, especially on the uplands, 

There are a few who are raising 
stock so that they may have the ben- 
efit of the manure. When the farmer 
has the manure he can easily, and 
with very little expense, apply it and 
keep up the fertility of the soil. The 
very best land can generally be made 
to do better, with a liberal application 
of barnyard manure. In my opinion, 
the manure spreader is as essential to 
the farm as any other indispensable 
farm implement. 


Tomatoes for Home Use 
Cc. W. COLBY, PEORIA COUNTY, ILL 





I have had a considerable amount 
of success in raising tomatoes for 
home use and an early market, I set 
on 2 rods of ground 13 dozen plants, 
1 foot apart in the row. A stake for 
each plant should be 4% feet long. 

When the plant is 1 foot high it will 
form a cluster of fruit buds; also 
there will start from above each leaf 
a lateral. When an inch long, break 
that off close to the stem, by catching 
it between the thumb and finger. As 
the plant grows, tie to the stake at 
each foot, keeping off all side shoots. 
When the first clusters begin to ripen, 
there should. be, under ordinary cir- 
circumstances, at least one dozen 
clusters, with an average of three to 
each, in all stages from blossoms to 
ripe fruit. By this method the loss 
by rot is virtually nothing 

The bulk of my last year’s crop was 
marketed when retail prices were from 
$2 to $3 per bushel, although there 
were an abundance left to ripen until 
frost. By actual test I have found 
that the parent stock will ripen its 
fruit from five to seven days earlier 
than the lateral, provided the main 
stock is taken out. Of course, I raise 
my own plants in hotbeds, transplant- 
ing so that each plant has 12 inches 
space square, 


“CROPS” 


Where Double Cropping Is Desirable 


A. T. PAGE, ARKANSAS 





Two, or even three, crops of truck 
or field crops are often satisfactorily 
grown in the season, but the practice 
of economizing by planting a double 
crop is not to be recommended. If 
tried planting early corn between my 
spring set strawberry plants, and af- 
ter seeing the plants not next the corn 
start and grow vigorously, while those 
in the corn row looked small and 
weak, I cut the stalks away and gave 
the strawberrr- bed to the sunlight 
and cultivator. In another row of the 
truck patch I alternated pole beans 
and. corn. My corn grew well, but 
the beans have not set a pod, while 
those planted two weeks later have 
been supplying the table for a week. 

Some time ago I set a ten-acre or- 


Baskét and Question Box 


Teosinte—In reply to inquiry of J, 
M. Convor of Pennsyivania,.I bey te 
say that I bought the seed, dw 
and teoginte from Harry A. Dreer o' 
Philadelphia. The teosinte is- rather 
expensive, costing something like 40 
cents per pound, but the seed being 
very small, a pound will plant consid- 
erable area. Dhourra is somewhat 
cheaper; I believe the price of that 
was $1 p bushel. I think it can be 
grown in Pennsylvania.—{Prof J. W. 
Pincus, Cape. May County, N J. 


/ 

Insect Injury to Potatoes—B. N. W.. 
New York: In all probability the 
small worm- which attacks your pota- 
toes is the so-called wire worm. 
is the young of the beetle known as 
the click beetle. You will probably 
have no trouble with the insect next 
year, but would advise you not to put 








chard of apple and peach trees. My “potatoes on the same land. These in- 


adjoining neighbor did the same. He 
planted field corn among his trees. 
i planted whipporwill cowpeas and 
cultivated in rows both “ways twice, 
then let them cover the ground. My 
orchard was strong and healthy in 
growth, while my neighbor’s looked 
sickly and.small from the shading of 
the tall corn and its voracious appe- 
tite. The only: permissible thing in 
young orchards is a hoed truck crop 
or the cultivable legumes, and even 
for the old orchards the double crop- 
ping should be abandoned, unless a 
good dressing of stable manure is 
often used. 

I have never found any crop so 
good for the purpose as cowpeas and 
peanuts planted so they can be culti- 
vated. And let me add that the cow- 
pea has a wider field of usefulness 
than most people believe. In the three 
months of hot summer weather in 
Wisconsin. and Minnesota, excellent 
corn is raised and the early bush cow- 
peas if planted June 1 will ripen by 
or before September 1 easily, as the 
weather is fully as hot there as it is 
in northern Arkansas, where we grow 
peas to perfection. I would like to 
have everyone send to any seedman 
and get a packet of Warren’s Extra 
Barly cowpeas, and try it, especially 


those living north of the Missouri lHne,. 


and see how easily it is grown in 
many places where clover will not 
thrive. Its feeding value for both soil 
and stock is unsurpassed, and I would 
even grow it as a hay crop after win- 
ter wheat and cut before frost in time 
to plow in fall. 


-— 


Plymouth Rocks Money Makers—I 
am _a stanch advocate for this breed 
and unhesitatingly say I believe it to 
be the best general utility fowl. It is 
pre-eminently the ideal fowl for the 
farmer. The hens are good layers, ex- 
cellent brooders, early maturing, plump 
and for their superior richness, com- 
mand the top prices on the market. 
In 1905, I started in the year with 38 
well bred hens, keeping a correct ac- 
count of all my feed expenses and 
amount of cash taken in. I aimed to 
produce extra early broilers, realizing 
that the early chicks bring the cream 
of the markets, From chicks, my sales 
amounted to $75.20; eggs $51, making 
a total of $126.20. My cash outlay 
for feed, etc, amounted to just $24.98, 
leaving a net profit of $101.22: for the 
year’s work. My hatches were all 
made by hens, but as soon as chicks 
got beyond the nursery stage, I com- 
bined several broods with one mother, 
thereby ‘getting my sitting hens back 
to the laying ranks as soon as possible. 
{Mrs James Stinespring, Virginia. 


Absorbine—There Is Nothing Better 
—*I have used Absorbine for horse 
flesh, and think there is nothing bet- 
ter,” writes Henry A. Kappesses, 205 
Pond St, Syracuse, N Y. Absorbine 
is_a pleasant remedy to use, does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse 
can be used, A prompt remedy for 
bunches, blemishes, sprains, cuts, etc. 
$2 per bottle, express prepaid. Men- 
tion this journal.—[W. F. Young, P D 
F, Monmouth street, Springfield, Mass. 





trial? 


sects are particularly fond of potatoes, 
in fact, they are used in strawberry 
beds, in garden truck patches, etc, in 
which to trap these insects. 


Green Fertilizers for Potatoes—A. J. 
R., New York: Your inquiry about 
what kind of peas used by Mr Connell 
as a soil crop for potatoes is answ 
by Mr Connell, who says: “I employed 
for a green fertilizer in raising pota- 
toes several crops, but got best results 
from Canada peas. I have tried other 
varieties but this proved best on my 
place in every way.” Will A. J. R. 





report through these columns the re-— 


sults of his work if he gives this a 





Did You Receive a Free Copy—We 
mean, of course, the new wagon book 
just gotten out by the Moline Wagon 
Co. It is worth sending for if you 
haven’t one. Everyone is more or 
less interested in the subject of farm 
wagons, even though he may not 
in the market for one just now. t 
pays mighty well nowadays to be post- 
ed on the subject of wagons, consid- 
ering the number of vehicles that are 
on the market, and the inferior con- 
struction of so many wagons, that are 
palmed onto farmers. The safest 
way is to be sure you are right before 
you buy. The purpose of this book 
which the Moline Wagon Co have just 
issued, is to show in detail the con- 
struction of the new Moline wagon, 
and this is done in an interesting and 
convincing way. They tell everything 
that a farmer ought to know, or would 
want to know, as to how the wagon 
is made. It gives a photograph of 
their mammoth factory in Moline, Tl, 
their immense lumber yards and dry 
shed in which they keep the largest 
hard wood lumber stock in this coun- 
try. It tells how their lumber is all 
air seasoned and the advantage of 
this over being kiin ~dried. It de- 
scribes the different sizes of their 
new Moline wagon, famously known 
as the “Iron Clad.” It tells what should 
be in a good wagon, its draft, the 
timber, the ironing, the wheels and 
the axles, It describes in detail how 
the hubs are made and why they are 
superior to others. The tiring, gear- 
ing and all of the different parts of the 
Wagon are accurately described. It is 
very well illustrated from photographs. 
Send for a. copy. To do this, simply 
say, “Moline Wagon Co, Moline, Ill. 
Send me a copy of your new wagon 
book as per your offer.” Mention this 
paper. Sign name and address. Do 
this right away. ‘They will mail it to 
you proniptly. 

I am tickled with The Book of. Al-« 
falfa. It is—a hummer. It fills: a 
long felt want_in my own case. This 
book will be of great value to farm- 
ers in general.-(H. B. Fullerton, 
Long Island. 





I find that I cannot do without 
American Agriculturist—[Dr 8. HB, 
Hampton,.Carroll County, Ky, me 
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BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth, 
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50,000 miles 
Fviciacanim ve OF fence eve 


wire fence than all other fence-makers combined. With Mm O nt 
the largest output at all times during the remarkable growth « 
of the wire-fence industry, we always «bid highest” for. fence brains. v 
These master minds of steel-wire-making have never stopped working on 
wire-fence improvements. 


And we make 50,000 miles of ferice every month —enough to go twice 
around the world—because the discerning American farmer demands that much 


AMERICAN FENCE 


That’s over 80% of ail the wire fence sold, which means that four out of fivé farmers demand 
American Fence. 

Now, four out of five American farmers are not wrong on this fence question. 

They know that whenever they need fence, they can always besure that American Fence is 
the best fence ever produced up to that hour and minute. 

Recent improvements in galvanizing make American Fence longer lived, make it cost 
you less per rod per year’s wear, though the price remains the same. 
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Every year since 
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Drop 
me a 
postal 
and tell 
me how 
much fence 
you will need 
this year. 

I will write you 
@ personal letter 
about American Fence 
and send you this com- 
binaticn key-ring, screw- 
driver and bottle-opener. 


NOTE —I want to send you the combination key-ring, shown in the cor- 
ner, with our compliments, a8 a continual teminder of American Fence. We 
ae ee name and number on our books, aod return keys, without cost, 
if found and sent us. 

Frank BaackeS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agt. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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‘a dozen hens form- 








GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The Best Fertilizer, shipped direct 
from the mines 
Write for free booklet. Address 








POWERS & WILLIAMS, Streator, lil. 

















POULTRY AND FRUIT 


Practical House for 2,000 Hens 


DB BUCHANAN BURR, CECIL COUNTY, MD 





The object of the evolution of my 
continuous poultry house was to put 
the keeping of poultry on a plane 
with the keeping of other stock. The 
drawbacks to the 
business have been 
the theoretical dog- 
ma laid down by all 
poultry writers that 


ing a flock, would 
give better results 
than any larger 
number, and _ that 
each hen must have 
10° square feet of 
house room. This 
entailing, as it did, 
yards, partitions 
and excessive labor, 
has relegated the 
poultry business to 
enthusiasts w h o 
breed for feathers, 
looking for their 
Profits from sales of 
fancy birds and of 
eggs for hatching. 

The Burr house, 
which accommo- 
dates 2000 hens, enables the farmer, 
villager or poultry crank to devote 
part or all of his or her time to the 
care of hens in sufficient number to 
pay well for the time and space occu- 
pied. Thé house is built two-storied, 
giving head room for the attendant 
below, for the purpose of economiz- 
ing roof, which is the most expen- 
sive part of a building, to divide labor 
of feeding and watering’ from the 
labor of cleaning and egg gathering, 














SIDE ELEVATION 


thus saving both time and steps. Its 
main, object, besides expense, is to 
give Night, airy, dry sleeping quarters 
without draft. 

The: labor involved in caring for 
1000 hens in this house is less than 
that required to care for six cows, 
and the profits are about $1.25 per 
hen pet year. The absence of parti- 
tions gives to the flock a perfect sense 
of fréedom, and to the attendant the 
pleasure of being among his flock at 
all times, The roosts are made short 
so only nine hens can roost together, 
surrounded by pure air, thus doing 
away with fighting and disease. The 
great objection usually made against 
large flocks, because of the Hability 
of an epidemic to spread, thus does 
not hold in this housé. - There is by 
this system no chance for the house 
or ground to get sick or foul, and 
breed disease. 

Take, say a plot 300 feet deep by 
400 feet long and place the 240-foot 
house in the center of it, raising the 
sills 12 inches above the ground 
level. Then fill in the space under 
the house to within 2 inches of the 
bottom of the sill. Divide the land 
front and back in the center, oppo- 
site the feed room, and from each 
corner run a fence diagonally to the 
outer corner of the outer fence. 





There. will thus be a front and back 
yard and an end yard, so that by 
rotating green crops from oats, mil- 
lets, rape, chard, crimson clover, rye, 
wheat, cowpeas, etc, one can have a 
yard just plowed, a yard occupied, 
sweet, clean and green, and a yard 


UU 


END ELEVATION 


where green food is coming up. This 
does away with any soil sickness with- 
out, especially if fruit trees are plant- 
ed for shade. Instead of. these, low, 
portable shades made of light frames, 
wire netting and building paper, are 
far better. Fruit trees prevent thor- 
ough plowing. 

Cleanliness within is accomplished 
by keeping about 2 -inches of dry 
earth, ground phosphate rock. and 
land plaster on the floor at all times. 
With a rake and 
light barrow, i09 
feet of. this house 
is cleaned in 30 
minutes every 
morning, and the 
manure wheeled 
out at the end 
door to the ma- 
nure hous ¢e 
where it is coy- 
ered with kainit. 
Thus treated, any 
€ood farmer 
should know its 
value. Once in 
three weeks, 
when the straw 
is changed In the 
scratching shed 
below, enough of 
the .top earth is 
thrown upstairs 
too keep up 
the 2 inches. In 
summer, additional dry earth is 
brought from the farm and thrown 
on the floor. 


\ 
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The ventilation is regulated by the 
opening and closing of windows, fresh 
air without draft at all times in such 
quantity as is needed, and by the use 
of sash on the southeast front below, 
in cold weather, with 12 ‘inches of 
blind above them to open for air in 
stormy weather, there is a light, airy, 
roomy day scratching -shed, out of 
the wind. This is much more impor- 
tant than’ out of the cold. 

This house can be built a section at 
a time, as one’s pocketbock and prac- 
tical knowledge edmits. My unit is 135 
henson 15 roosts in a section of house 
16 inches long by 18 inches wide, shin- 
gle roof, sheathed-sides, and ceiling to 
within 8 feet of center. This can be 
built, a movable bulkhead put in the 
open end, 135 laying hens installed 
and cared for on these lnes. The 


’ decision as to profits, labor, risk and 


pleasure, compared with any other 
branch of farming, I will leave te the 
reader, who is left to choose whether 
he will get his building as. large as 
his financial, physical or mental capa- 
city will permit, or whether he will 
abandon it for cows, pigs, violets, or 
other sources: of income. The draw- 
ings and photo will show the design 
of house. The building, finished cam< 
plete, costs $8 per running foot which, 
charging 5% interest and 12%% de- 
preciation, makes the rental about 16 
cents per hen per year. 
{See next page] 
—_———_a>--- -— 


A Spitzenburg Orchard in Virgmia 


G& L. 8. 





Two years ago Dr Samuel Adams 
Robinson, a physician uf New York, 
purchased the Cove Lawn farm’ at 
Covesville, Va, just south of Char- 
lottesville, This is a farm in ‘the 
famous. Albemarle county, whose 
fame has been added to by the apple 
bearing that name. The doctor’s idea 
in purchasing this farm was to make 


‘a place for his son which should. be 


a model farm for raising fine fruit 
and stock. The farm consists of 615 
acres and has an old orchard of York 
Imperials, Albemarle Pippins and 
Winesaps. The doctor has added te 
the place greatly, putting in a fine si- 
from springs on the place. Fe has 
being supplied with running water 
lo and a stock barn, évery building 
being supplied with running water 
from eprings on the place. He has.in- 
Stalled a herd of 38 registered Hol- 
steins, which now ranks as one of 
the best herds of this breed in the 
country. 

On the farm he found an orchard 
of 11 Pippins, which averaged $90 a 
year for 40 years and that without 
any care. In looking over the or- 
chard, the doctor noticed a tree of 
Esopus Spitzenburg, the same age as 
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INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 








BURR 2000 HEN, ONE MAN 


the Pippins. Having spent some time 
in the Hood river valley, he was ac- 


merits of this ap- 
ple, and made inquiries as to other 
trees in the neighborhood., None was 
found. When harvested he mentioned 
the fact to one of his New York 
friends, a commission merchant, who 
scoffed at the idea of a Virginia Spitz. 
Ticwever, the doctor sent a box of 
the apples to this friend, who said 
they were as fine as the finest Ore- 
gon apples he had. ever tasted. 
Following this idea, the doctor has 
brought in and grafted 18,000 scions 
of the Spitzenburgs from the Oregon 
erchards, all of which will be set on 


quainted with the 


the place, With his present orchard 
he has now the two royal apples, the 
Albemarle Pippin and the Esopus 
Spitzenburg. 


Old-fashioned Poultry Keeping 








P. H! HARTWELL, HUNTERDON CO, N J 

From my own experience I would 
advise a novice, unless he has money 
to burn, to start in, the business with 


inexpensive build These will 
answer every purpose as well as more 
costly ones. 

A house built of rough boards and 
covered with building paper is all suf- 
ficient. The main thing is to have a 
dry building with plenty of sunlight 
admitted. The roosting place need not 
be very large, but it is very important 
to have a large, roomy shed for a 
scratching place. I consider this the 
most important ‘thing about the hen- 
house. It should be open to the south 
and so arranged that it can be closed 
in very cold or stormy weather. 

As to breeds I cannot speak by card 
for I have never had a pure breed of 
any kind, so will give no advice in that 


HOUSE— See preceding page 


for the average farmer if winter eggs 
are desired that the heavy, thick coat- 
ed bréeds are the best. 

So much for the stock; new for the 
feed. I feed in the morning rather 
more than half a bushe! of cob meal 
and wheat bran, scalded with hot 
water. Next I give them about % 


bushel broken ears of corn. Next a 
good armful of lodse oats in the 


scratching house. At night I feed % 
bushel. shelled corn. In cold weather 
I-give them all the hot water they will 
drink, and it is astonishing how hot 
they will drink it and the- quantity 
also. I also feed about two quarts of 
meat trimmings of the butcher once 
a day, ‘also oyster shells. - Now the 
question is, does it pay? We will sup- 
pose.a man has a flock of poultry that 
in order to maintain them require % 
bushel of feed. If by feeding an ad- 
ditional peck the h®€ns will lay, cer- 


tainly he will get good pay for the |. 


peck of feed. 


Madison Square Poultry Show— 
The greatest poultry show in the his- 
tory of the New York poultry and pet | 
stock associatieh opened on New | 
Year’s day, and is in full swing as we 
go to press. As usual, it has attract- | 
ed thousands of poultrymen and wom- 
en from all over the _ east a 
middle west, besides thousands of 
poultry lovers from the neighborhood. 





, Through the united efforts of H. V. 
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Crawford, who has been secretary of | 


the association from the first, 18 years 
ago, and through the unified aims of 
breeders and managers, the prize list 
has been broadened and the standara 
of judging more clearly defined. than 
ever before. As a result, the show 
is enjoying a high degree of prosperity 
and is now the leader of its kind in 



















































































afrection. It is evident, however, that America. 
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Ideal Farm Help 


Iron Age Garden Implements enable your farm 
help to do more and better work than 
they can do in any other way oF 
with any other tools. 









ron Age 
Improved 
hobbins) 
Potato 
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as well as professional poultrymen aided by the patented and 
exclusive labor-saving, automatic features 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


eee in raising Broilers, Roasters and Capons; mo 
@uccessful in Chick Rearing and secure moro profitable results in Ege Farming. 
Cyphers Incubators are in use and reeommended by leading Agricultura! Ex- 
periment Stations, the world over. Don't you want 9 to read their reports! If so 
Get our new 260 page book entitied “How to Make Money With Poultry and in- 
cubators”—FREE if you name this paper and send addresses of two acquaintances 

interested in poultry keeping. Write nearest office. 
Oakland, Cu. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO,, ™“'* New Fock, Poe, Coe oe 


Kansas City, London, 


~SEEN BONE MANES EGGS 


Lots of them, pany 1 2S & on promt ond - ¢ cher eee elements. You get twice the 
eges, more fertile, vigo broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 


te all kinds of bone, with adhering moa® 
MANN’S Senor ag and gristle, easy, fast end fine. Au 
40 Days Free Trish. No money in advance. 


feed, open hopper, never clogs. Calg freq, 


F.W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mest, 
MaKe’ POULTRY PAY BETTER ; 



















lg More Egg Money \ 


veryone who keeps poultry \ 
#0 for the money there is 
in it. The problem is to get 
ere money—meore as, etc, 
nat , here enty oe rere. way and 
sto egg productive fe ouvenss 
ized Grass never disap , ft * @ Milx- 
ure of grains that produce gains in profit, 
grit—all Ui solid food! Seven Fi 
y it. ‘or catalog. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Off the press only a few days and al” 
ready the talk of the poultry world. 
Has 102 large pages, 
with a wealth of illus- 
trations. Filled to the 
brim with valuable in- 
formation drawn from 
actual experience, 

Easy to read and 
Tells all 
about the famous 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


How itis built; how it runs itself and 
pays for itself with one hatch! es 
under 5-year Guarantee, freight 
a, for the low Sure Hatch pr: oe. 
ust do the work for you or we take it 
back at our expense. II use, 
giving satisfaction. 

Write today for the new free Sure 
Hatch Book. Read it before you buy 
an incubator at any price 


SUR 
Bt URE HATON INCUBATOR co. 
QumeEEES G68 Oo 
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of success, 


HARVEY SEED 00., 109 ELLICOTT ST. 
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a  Ineubator 


a em 2s “3 
= safe way to buy an incuhetor ison 
trial. That's the way the “Perfect” is 


we. hg a at te ey low prices. 
on auns be 
Wetted Posies Company, Doyt. X24 ) Cleveland, 


“60 DAYS TRIAL” 
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iT KILLS LICE! 


phect’s “Death to Lice” makes lice 
it business, and gives the hens a 
ce. Sample l0c, 02.1. Book free 


@K Stock Food Co., 689 Mono Bldg., Chicago. 


y outside climatic condi- 
tions. There is absolutel 
no guesswork with a**Man tom " You 
can always make favorable hatching 
itions at the eggs. Catalog tells how 
and why. Investigate 
before you buy. 


Catalog Free 
GEO. H. LEE Co., 











GENTS . | RIGHT 
WANTED| AWAY 


We desire to secure a nuinber of good 
agents for the American Agriculturist in 
the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virzinia and the South, on Salary 
and Expenses. Residents of the respective 
states preferred. When applying state 
experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Laiayette Street, New York, N. ¥, 


EASY OD PAY 
WORK | To Right Men 
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wash my buggies, clean 
stables, water the gardens, and 
pipe water to the stock so easily, it 
seems almost like a 
“Then Been atestee fire _ 
tion, and that’s wo: a great 
the farm you know. 
so ven want a copy of this 
It tak poate this 
show you how 
wate can be applied to your 
farm, and what a time 
and labor labor pen it will prove, 
moderate 


cea 


while the jecte tea i os 
You read 
nee ~ 








You never saw a 
Saw which saws 
crown ll 






able, dust- oereg fy non-heating 


oe ton Wood Saws 


ia 6 atees-oeeen pimple, safe and —~ 
mak eel mounting 
gave and gasoline sugines. tee is Snoeuatl 
r =e qparanrente and durabliity. Saw your owa 
~ — ad Fime. ro phy ar ag rd 
wood and make $3 To a Dax. 
We make the celebrated secthgoasce 


FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. 0 feed 
grinders, shellers, fodder cutters, eho 
manure ago farm trucks, ‘windmills, 


ranteed full Quality. 
Secure! free 1 ee the asking. Ask for it now. 














Apple Culture in the Ozarks 


PKOF L, & TAFT, MICHIGAN 





The Ozark region of Missouri and 
Arkansas is commonly spoken of as 
the land of the big red apples. That 
it is not a misnomer was.very evident 
to the 100 members of the American 
apple growers’ congress who last sum- 
mer accepted an invitation of the 
Frisco railroad to make a tour of in- 
spection through that section. 

Most people have heard of the Ozark 
mountains and have the idea that 
southern Missouri is really a moun- 
tainous country. The Frisco railroad, 
which runs southwest from St Louis 
through the heart of the Ozarks, 
gradually climbs to the top of the 
tableland which forms the Ozark re- 
gion and at the end of 200 miles has 
reached an elevation of 1300 feet. 

For the most part, the surface is 
somewhat broken by a _ series’ of 
ridges, but it is seldom that the sum- 
mits are more than 100 to 200 feet 
above the neighboring valleys, so that 
at best, they should be called hills. 
While there are places in the extreme 
southern and central part of Missouri 
where a considerably greater altitude 
is reached, the elevation of the coun- 
ties in which fruit growing has been 
taken up ranges from 1200 to 1800 
feet above the Gulf of Mexico, or per- 
haps 800 to 1400 feet above the Missis- 
sippi river at St Louis. In some sec- 
tions, notably in the vicinity of Spring- 
field, where for 50 miles much of the 
land is quiet level and relatively low 
for fruit growing, one could hardly 
ask for more favorable conditions for 
the production of ordinary farm crops, 
but for the most part, the ridges and 
hillsides are used for fruit and graz- 
ing and the valleys for-corn, wheat 
and grass. The soil, which has mag- 
nesian limestone as its base, also varies 
widely. In Benton county, Ark, the soil. 
is rather strong, and when the or- 
chards are planted upon land that is 
somewhat elevated and rolling, and 
the stiffer and wet soils are avoided, 
the conditions will be found very fa- 
vorable for the growing of apples, 
but the peach crop is less certain. 

CARE OF YOUNG ORCHARDS 

For the most part, apple trees are 
planted 25 feet apart and two or three 
crops of corn are taken off. This gives 
excellent results, and of several thous- 
and acres of young orchards that were 
noted, there were few if any that were 
treated in this way that did not have 
a dark green foliage and were not 
making a satisfactory growth. Where 
the land was suited to and was grow- 
ing a fair crop of corn, the growth of 
the trees was as good as could be 
asked for. 

In the older orchards a greater va- 
riety. of methods was noted and the 
results varied all the. way from com- 
plete success to equally complete fail- 
ures. Although few if any of the or- 
chards were receiving what would be 
considered clean culture in the north- 
ern states, and it is doubtful. if this 
would be advisable, the orchards that 
were making the bést showing so 
far as the growth of the trees and 
the quantity and quality of the crop 
were concerned, have been plowed as 
often as once in two or three years 
and seeded to clover or cowpeas. In 
some cases, it has answered very well 
after the land has been in clover, to 
plow it in the winter and, after work- 
ing it once or twice, to allow a crop 
of weeds to grow as a cover crop. 
When planted in a suitable soil and 
location, orchards handled in this way 
are in a very satisfactory condition. 

LACK OF CULTIVATION. APPARENT 

On the other hand, a majority of 
the growers seem to be of the opinion 
that all that is necessary is to plant 
the trees and pick the fruit, although 
one or two crops of corn are, as stat- 
ed above, taken from the land before 
it is allowed to sod over. Many or- 
chards are grown up to prairie and 
other wild grasses and are showing 
the effects. While the orchards that 
|| have been occasionally plowed are 
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making an excelient growth and are 
hearing large crops of fine: fruit, in 
those that have not been-so treated, 
the growth -of the trees and the num- 
ber and size of the apples seems to be 
almost in proportion to the care they 
have received, although, of course, the 
Condition of the soil has much to do 
with it. 


The orchards in the Ozarks Sevckew : 


very rapidly, beginning to bear when 
four years old, and as might he ex- 
pected, are not long lived under the 
care that most of the trees are réceiv- 
ing. When apples were first planted in 
the Ozarks there was very little trou- 
ble from insects, but the codling 
moth, in particular, is now getting in 
its work, and in many orchards fully 
one-half of the fruit will be unmar- 
ketable on this account. Very few 
of the orchards have been sprayed, 
but it was a pleasure to note the con- 


. dition of the fruit in the orchard of 


W. T. Flournoy of Marionvilie. a 
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Applying Fertilizer on Strawberries 


DB H. J. WHEELER, RHODE ISLAND 


Will it help strawberries to apply 


muriate of potash this winter? Will 
lime help them or phosphate? Is the 
untreated phosphate as good as the 
acid?—[C. G., Rhode Island. 

No doubt the application of 
muriate of potash this winter would 
be helpful to strawberry plants an- 
other seasoh, unleSs there. is a suffi- 
cient supply of potash already in the 
sell. At all events, if the potash is not 
applied this winter, it should be ap- 
plied quite early in the spring. It is 
generally recommended in Europe to 
apply these salts the autumn previous 
to the time when certain crops are to 
be grown, but in this country this is 
seldom. done, no doubt on account of 
our he@vy rains and the fear of pas- 
sible losses, In the case of potash, 
it is apt to be held quite securely by 
the soil unless it be of a very sandy 
or gravelly character. 

So far as concerns lime, if much of 
it is used it is doutbful if it will be 
helpful. In some cases, very small 
amounts have been used to advan- 
tage, for instance, not more than 
from half a ton to a ton per acre, 
but it .must be worked into the soil 
rather than applied to the surface, 

If phosphate is to be applied to the 
surface it should by all means be the 
acid phosphate and not the pulverized 
phosphate rock known as “floats.” If 
floats are to be used for strawberries 
they should by all means be worked 
into the soil most thoroughly before 
the plants are set, in fact, the same 
advice is good in the case of bone. 

Your subscriber “will doubtless be 
wise if he applies both muriate of 
potash and acid phosphate in the early 
spring. If I were in his place I should 
apply a small amount of nitrogen, in 
addition, either in nitrate of soda or 
in dried blood and observe whether 
or not it gave good or poor results. 
No one can predict beforehand without 
a full knowledge of the soil. 

a 

A Liberal Proposition — Read this 
offer. How to get a cream extractor 
free. Send your name and address and 
the name of your nearest freight office, 
direct to the People’s Supply Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo, and they will 
send you, at once, their ‘special of- 
fer, “How to get one of their cream 
extractors without cost,” as adver- 
tised in this issue. Look -up their ad- 
vertisement. Mention that you are 
a reader of this journal, and they will 
write you promptly. 





How to Raise Oalves—The modern 
business idea is to develop calves rap- 
idly and economically. A calf belong- 
ing to LL Amann of Illinois, gained 170 
pounds in 56 days when fed Blatch- 
ford’s calf meal and skim milk. If 
you want to know more about this 
wonderful milk substitute; write the 
manufacturer, J. W. Barwell of Wau- 
kegan, Ill, for free catalog. Mention 


American Agriculturist ., 








I plant potato crop about May 
1, if the weather is seasonable, since 
better results are secured, and since 
the planting is thus out of way of 
other spring work. If planted late, 
the potatoes sprout and this weakens 
the vitality. Cultivation is given*in 
May and June, and the crop taid by 
by harvest. If I plantcd later they 
would be neglected in harvest, and 
when plowed they would blight if the 
weather was-dry. The blight does not 
trouble to any extent. If we spray 
and keep bugs. off they will not blight 
much. I usually cultivate my potatoes 
five or six times, going over them twice 
with weeder, following up with two- 
horse cultivator which has three shov- 
els on each side. I try to cultivate 
once a week, plowing them close and 
deep first time, keeping away a little 
further each time, not allowing the 
plow to run too deep at the tast plow- 
ing, whic 
come in bloom. I have found top- 
dressing increased my yield 25%. Sta- 
ble manure free from weed seeds is 
put between rows, being careful not 
to injure the vines. For spraying, I 
have—a one-horse cart with a barrel 
and a hand pump. One man can drive 
and do the pumping, spraying two 
rows at once. I spray when the first 


young beetles appear and repeat in — 


five or eight days. @have found paris 
green best, using one pound to the 


barrel of water. The crop is dug about -- 


the lest of August, or as soon as the 
vines are dead. I do not allow them 
to stay in the ground after they are 
ripe, but store them in a shed with 


earth floor, ‘free from light.—[Alex | 


Wilson, Licking County, Ohio. 
It has been our practice to grow 





practically all the vegetables for the. 


family table in the field. It is very 
convenient to have a very small piat 
of ground near the house in which to 
raise lettuce, radishes, onions, beets 
and other vegetables which may be 
planted in rows close together and 
worked with a wheel hoe. As to varie- 
ties of tomatoes, Earliana, Chalk’s 


Jewel and Matchless give a fine suc-. 


cession. A few plants, trained to sin- 


gle stems, will secure very early ripe — 


specimens of early variesties. Ford- 
hook First, Country Gentleman and 
Stowell’s Evergreen are splendid sweet 
corns. Nott’s Excelsior is a very pro- 
lific early pea of good quality. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Early Summer, Suc- 
cession and Danish Ball Head cab- 
bages, will by good management, give a 
supply ten months of the year. Is 
there any squash more satisfactory 
than the old Hubbard? Burpee’s Ear- 
Hest White radish cannot be excelled 
for quality. There is nothing better 
than White Plume and Golden Heart 





celeries.—[R. LL. Watts, Cambria 
County, Pa. 
DIRECTORIES 


What farmer has not several times a 
year been desirous of locating certain 
officials of the different agricultural 
and kindred societies? Oftentimes even 
their names are unknown when this 
information is wanted. Then again- 
many times the occasion arises when 
it is advisable to write a congressman 


or state or federal official. These names. 


and addresses fre always hard to lo- 
cate, not because no one knows where 
to get the information, but because of 
the trouble and delay involved. The 
1907 edition of the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Farmers’ Alman- 
ac contains very complete directories 


and ready reference on these subjects. 
This is only one feature in addition te... 
the many other good things this won- | 


derful book conf&ins. Read the large 


announcement on another page which’ 
gives the terms upon which it can be. 


is done just before they 





HOW TO FERTILIZE 


- Every farmer knows that plants 
need Food as much as cattle. He 
knows, too, that plants cannot get all 
the Food they need out of the ground 
alone. He must supply them with cer- 
tain Foods himself, or they will not 
thrive and bear their full yield of 
fruit. Exactly as he supplies hay and 
oats to his horse so he must supply 
Nitrogen, potash and phosphate to his 
plants, He may buy these in the open 
market exactly as he does his hay or 
his oats, or he can buy them in com- 
bination in the form of a “complete 
fértilizer.” There is no secret value in 
the “complete fertilizer, it is nothing 
more nor less than’ the three ingredi- 
ents combined and sold at a higher 
price. .Of the three Nitrogen is by far 
the most expensive andrit will pay the 
farmer well to stop and think before 
he buys it in this combination form. 
The Best and Cheapest Ammo- 

niate 

The cheapest and most practical 
form in which to furnish nitrogen to 
plants is Niffate of Soda. In the rain- 
less region of Chili are stored away 
vast quantities of Nitrogen in what is 
known as Nitrate form—the only form 
in which Nitrogen can be utilized by a plant. 
The Nitrogen which exists in organic 
matter, that is, roots, stems, dead 
leaves, weeds, leather, dried blood, etc., 
and also Nitrogen in the form of Am- 
monia saits, must first be changed to 
Nitrate before it can be taken up by 
the plants in the soil. This change is 
dependent upon conditions of weather. 
If the season is backward or there 
should be a prolonged drouth it may 
be so retarded as to deprive the plant 
altogether of Nitrate Food at the very 
time it needs it most; moreover, some 
of these materials in the form of Am- 
monia salts leave acid residues in the 
soil. Nitrate of Soda, on the o#her hand, 
is entirely independent of weather 
conditions and it leaves the soil al- 
kaline and sweet. It is immediately 
available under any circumstances, for 
it is readily soluble, and as soon as it 
comes in contact with the roots of the 
plants is at once absorbed by them, 
and continues to be absorbed until 
used up. It can readily be seen from 
this that the utility of the various 
forms of Nitrogen ranges from noth- 
ing at all, when conditions of temper- 
ature or soil prevent Nitration, to 100 
per cent, when Nitration has already 
taken place, as in the case of Nitrate 
of Soda. More than this the process 
of transforming nitrogen, as it exists, 
for instance, in cotton seed meal, dried 
fish, dried blood, tankage, etc, into Ni- 
trate is very wasteful, much valuable 
Nitrogen being lost in the process. Soil 
experiments have shown that 100 
pounds of Ammonia in these organic 
forms have only one-half to three- 
fourths the manurial value of 100 
pounds of Ammonia in its NITRATED 
form of Nitrate of Soda. 


A Great Saving ; 


In view of these facts it seems ex- 


traordinary thet farmers should con- ° 


tinue to purchase their Nitrogen in 
<ompound form with phosphate and 
potash, when they can procure it much 
cheaper, and ready for the plants’ im- 
mediate use, in the form of Nitrate of 
Soda. Some years ago the New Jersey 
Experimént Station, after -analyzing 
195 different. “complete fertilizers,” 
found the average agricultural value, 
that is to say, the market price of the 
various constituents, to be $25.66 per 
ton, while the average selling price 
wes $34.23 per ton. 'n some instances 
the actual value of the plant food was 


- ADVERTISEMENT ; 


as low as $15.00 per ton, while the 
price per ton was $35.00. The average 
complete fertilizer costs usually 25 per 
cent more than it is worth. Available 
Nitrogen in the form of Nitrate of Soda 


costs about 17 cents per pound. It. 


costs from 20 to 30 cents a pound in so- 
called “complete fertilizers,” and even then 
is often in a form which is not available as 
food for the plants, for it must be con- 
verted into Nitrate. The time required to 
do thie varies from a few days to a few 
years. according to the temperature of 
the : il and the kind and condition of 
the material used. 

It must be recognized that the farmer 
should have a chance to derive 
some profit from the use of a ferti- 
lizer, and wise buying is a prerequisite 
to successful use. 


How It Helps Crops 


If a very young pig or a young calf 
does not have an abundance of the 
right kind of food when it is young 
it becomes stunted in growth, end 
never recovers. from it, no matter how ju- 


ficient nitrogen from the soil just when 
they need ft. It is a great specific in 
the production of SUGAR BEETS, PO- 
TATOES, COTTON and CANE. 

Small fruits such as BLACKBER- 
RIES, CURRANTS, RASPBERRIES 


and GOOSEBERIES, which need a. 


steady even growth are greatly bene- 
fited by Nit-ate of Soda which can be 
furnished all ready for absorption 
when the plants require it. 

The highest agricultural authorities 
have established by careful experi- 
mentation that 100 pounds-«per acre 
Nitrate of Soda applied to crops has 
produced the INCREASED yields tab- 
ulated as fvllows: ’ 

400 Ibs of grain. 
Corn ... w* 












Uats 
Rye 
Wheat .. 2: ‘ 
Potatoes “  _Tubers. 
Hay. p Spade GB . gevacdsoceccenpe 1,00 Baro cured. 
Seedcotton, 
- Tubera, 
Pounds, 
Pounds, 


Pounds, 
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diciously it ie afterwards fed. The intel- 
ligent cultivator has learned that the 
same holds good in the feeding of 
plants. Nitrogen is the element which 
enters most largely into the building 
up of the plant itself—its root, its 
stern and its leaves. Most plants need 
to take up about 75 per cent of their total 
Nitrate Nitrogen during the early stages of 
their growth. It is plain, therefore, that 
the cultivator cannot afford to over- 
look Nitrate, and thus endanger the 
chances of his crops which mupt have 
Nitrogen in a form the plants can use. 
The presence of Nitrate at the outset 
enables the plant to get its food when 
it needs it, and develops a vigorous 
growth of roots, leaves and stems, 
capable of- withstanding the first 
scorching rays of the sun or sudden 
changes of the temperature, disease 
or the attacks of parasites. 

Nitrate of Soda is of high value for 
EARLY CROPS, such as PEAS, 
CORN, BEETS, CABBAGE, . etc., 
where rapid maturity is desirable. It 
is a special help to HAY, GRAIN, 
RYE, WHEAT, TIMOTHY, OR- 
CHARD or other cereals or grasses, 
all of which are unable to obtain saf- 





Giant Timothy Crops 


An average increase of 2775 pounds per acre of field-cured hay was shown in 
tr actual tests where Nitrate of Soda was used. Tests were made from Nova 


Nitrate of Soda 


was used per acre, at a cost of $2.55 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. Compare increase 
Compare fields shown ifi above actual repro- 
duced photograph. Nitrate of Soda is best and cheapest ammoniate with which 
, to furnish Nitrogen to plants. 


Test It for "Yourself Entirely Free 


you to try, asking only that you use according to our 
‘o four tte twenty. Ave far farmers ae get the best coe, we offer, 


com posi 
ply oe once ter Nitrate of Bote as this 


»ook of useful information, will be sent 4 
f paper son ie mentioned in which tals elvertionment is seen. 


WILLIAM ©. SIVERS. Director, Jobe Street and TI Nassau, NEW YORE 
eet EASE APPLY BY POST CARD. 
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Nitrate of Soda is a plant tonic, and 
an energizer; it is NoT a stimulant in 
any sense of the word. 

Phosphatic and Potassic manures 
should usually be applied in connec- 
tion with Nitrate of Sofa at the rate 
of about 250 pounds to the acre of 
each. We do not recommend the use 
of Nitrate of Soda alone except at the 
rate of not more than 100 pounds to 
the acre, when it-may be used without 
other fertilizers. 


How to Learn About It 


The Nitrate mines in Chili are su- 
pervised by the government and au- 
thentic information is annually circu- 
lated about Nitrate of Soda among 
those who should profit by it. For this 
purpose the Nitrate of Soda. Propa- 
ganda is maintained. Advertisements 
have been placed in the leading agri- 
cultural papers and offices established 
at John Street and 71 Nassau Street, 
New York, for giving out information 
in regard to actual tests made with 
Nitrate of*Soda and as to its uses. 
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Results on Hay 


For three years samples. of Nitrate 
of Soda have been sent to farmers to 
experiment on timothy. In each case 
two patches were marked out in the 
hay field, side by side—each about 2 
feet square, about 1-100 of an acre. 
One received Nitrate of Soda, equiva- 
lent to 100 pounds per acre, the other 
had none. The following are fair 
samp!es of the results reported, giving 
the weight of cured hay, in each case: 
HORACE FIELD, Mattapoisett, Mass. 
an without Nitrate, 6 Ibs, _ Plot with Nitrate, 


“Hay was well made. Nitrate plot ready to eut 
10 days earlier than piot without Nitrate and the 
jrowth now is much heavier on the Nitrate plot.”’ 
WILLIAM NORMAN, Toledo, O. 

Plot without Nitrate, 36 Ibs. With Nitrate, 62 
lbs, “‘Tais is what I call Gynamite soda.’ 

E. P. NANCE, Oak Level, Ky, 

Plot without Nitrate, 7 Ibs. Plot with Nitrate, 
104 Ibs, 

OLE 0. HATLEDAL, 

Plot without N:trate, 


Benson, Minn. 


2 Ibs, With Nitrate, & 


“Plot with Nitrate now. thick with grase agai 
and will produce second crop of hay. Plot without 
Nitrate will not be worth cutting again.” 

PAVID H. EPPLEY, Muskingum, 0. 

“Plot without Nitrate, 424 lbs.; with Nitrate, 78 
Wb. 

‘Am much ple and and only wish I had used it 
on my whole field 
HEREERT J. FRANC E, Blairsvitle, Penna, 

Plot without Nitrate, 63 Ibs; with Nitrate, ts Be. 

“Hay was thoroughly cured when weighed 
with Nitrate kept six or eight inches ahead all 
eummer,. 

li. E HAPPLLE, Cocolamus, Penna. 

Plot, without Nitrate, @ Ibs.; with Nitrate, 63 
lbs. “Am well pleased with the result,”’ 
ALONZO J. BRYAN, Hunterdon, N J. 

Plot withont Nitrate, 31 Ibs.; with Eagta, 64 
Ibe. “The Nitrate made wonderful resul 
CHAS, J. GROTH, Springville, N Y. 

Plot without Nitrate, 78 Ibs,; with 
Ibs. “Cut Nitrate plot twice.’ , 
KE. B; STRONG, Cauwming, Nova Scotia. 

Plot without Nitrate, 68 Ibs.; plot with Nitrate, 
91 Ibs. “Much pleased with results.” 

LEONARD D. SPICKNALL,. Tw Belle, Mo 

Plot without Nitrate, 4& Iba; with Nitrate, @ 
ibs, “I consider Nitrate of Soda a most valu 
) Aner as hay seems softer and brighter from 

‘itrate plot than from the other.” 

WM, HENDERSON, Athens, Penna. 

Plot without Nitrate, 34 Ibs.; with Nitrate, @ 

ibs. “It was a fine test.” 


The average of these tests show an 


Nitrate, 


' increase of 2,775 pounds of field cured 


hay per acre with the use of 100 
pounds Nitrate of Soda. Bearing in 
mind the fact that Nitrate of Soda 
costs $2.25 to $2.75 per 100 pounds it 
is very evident that it pays to use it. 


The Purpose of the Nitrate Propa- 
ganda 

Free books, bulletins and all desired 
information are promptly forwarded 
to farmers interested. Most farmers 
of the United States have seen Nitrate 
of Soda advertisements and thousands 
have written in answer to them for 
free books. 

No Nitrate is sold by the Nitrate 
Propaganda; it is maintained simply 
to put the facts clearly and accurately 
before the cultivators throughout the 
country and rapidly they are finding 
out that Nitrate of Soda is the cheapest 
and by far the most practical form of 
supplying their crops with Nitrogen. 
It is the only instantly available 
Nitrogenous food for plants. 


: Free Information 

To a limited number of farmers who 
want to know, the Propaganda, in ad- 
dition to bulletins from agricultural 
experiment stations, giving results of 
actual trials with Nitrate of Soda, is 
sending a handsomely illustrated book, 
“Food for Plants,” containing over 230 
pages of matter, which any farmer 
may understand, and which should be 
in the library of every farm in the 
United States. 

Farmers who may not care to make 
any of the experiments, who would 
like to know the results that others 
have obtained or who desire any in- 
formation whatever concerning Nitrate 
of Soda should write to William &., 
Myers, Director, John Street and 71 
Nassau Street, New York. Please ap- 
ply by post card. : 
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5 importance of Type 





In an ‘address before the recent 
‘meeting of the New York state breed- 
rs’ association at Syracuse, Prof C. 
..Plumb of Ohio state university an- 
swered_ the question: What is your 
type? “His remarks are summarized 
as follows: 
. In answering this question, I shall 
address myself as much to the gener- 
el stockman and feeder as to. the 
reeder, for all are equally interest- 
ed. Breeds are of comparatively re- 
«ent introduction, Robert Bakewell 
of England being the pioneer. He saw 
that the quality and character of an- 
imals in his time were both so poor 
that something rddical had to be 
done if improvement of any kind was 
to be secured. With only such ani- 
mals as the district. afforded, he 
greatly improved Shire horses and 
Leicester sheep, making the latter an 
earlier maturing animal with less of- 
fal than its progenitors, and of as 
rapid developing ability as was con- 
sisteyt with cost of production. 

Dvring the century since he start- 
ed, great improvements have been 
wrought, and even during the last 
three decades the changes in type 
have been very great, as pictures of 
domestic animals of all kinds show. 
In 1775, animals were slab-sided, slow 
to mature, rangy, leggy, unbalanced 
and had too much offal consistent 
with economy; now reverse condi- 
tions are frequently found and the 
demand is making the number lar- 
ger each year. In the United States 
wonderful educational develcpment 
has followed the teachings of the ag- 
icultural colleges and experiment sta- 
ions, but I am satisfied that stock- 
fmen in general have not made ad- 
jvancement in. proportion to ‘the 
lessons, 

Great changes in the character of 
animals are observable in the stock 
yards toward the butchers’ type, on 
which the demand is ultimately based. 
Twenty years ago steers three, four 
or more years old were the usual 
thing. To ‘produce them, the large 
amount of feed and care ran away 


.with the profits, and they were often 


sold at a loss, Cotswold sheep then 
were a leading market breed, weigh- 
ing about 250 pounds, They are not 
mow in demand either for domestic 
use or for export. The same is true 
of the types of hogs and cattle, The 
market governed by the kitchen de- 
mands smaller carcasses, with less 
Jegg, less offal and larger, thicker 
body and leg cuts. In the Chicago 
Btockyards, hogs have steadily de- 
creased in waste from year to year. 
Now the weight averages about 225 
pounds, All animals are classified 
both as to type and quality, as well 
as welght; for example, beef cattle, 
stockers, feeders, prime, choice, etc. 
Unless animals meet the require- 
ments they are sure to sell at low 
figures. In the market quotations, 
prime cattle are often not quoted at 
all, because there are none. 

In studying local conditions, the low 
quality and mixture of types is con- 
spicuous, Often there are four or 
more types in even a small herd 
raised by one man; even no definite 
type at all. It is thus evident that 
the average stockman does not know 
what he is breeding for, Where men 
breed toward a definite market type 
they are sure to make more 
money, for they will sooner reach 
a -better market, will have reached 
ter market because will have reached 
a sure basis. In the pure-bred Devon, 
which is popularly reputed a dual 
purpose breed, there are two @istinct 
types: animals in the east tend 
toward the dairy, those in the west 
toward the beef*type. This was con- 
spicuous at the Pan-American exhibi- 
thon. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to keep distinctly in mind 
the abject for which animals are bred 
@nd hold strictly to that end. Any 








tion more or less valueless, and thus 
to be a step in the wrong direction. 
What has already been accomplished 
is only an index of what can be done. 


Soy Beans in Crop Rotation 


PROF J. L. STONE, NEW YORK AGRICUL«- 
TURAL COLLEGE 








I am working a farm on shares and 
have to soil my cows more or less, The 
land is gravelly loam with clay sub- 
soil and wiil grow most any kind of 
garden truck. I wish to know if soy 
beans could be grown to good advan- 
tage. I see it praised highly for feed- 
ing cows.—[John Conklin, Dutchess 
County, N Y. 

The growing of soy beans is not yet 
past the experimental stage in New 
York. In certain localities they have 
been pronounced a decided success by 
numbers of farmers who have grown 
them with their silage corn for the 
purpose of improving the quality of 
the silage. In a few instances, small 
fields of soy beans have been grown 
successfully, independent of the corn. 
In some instances, failure has accom- 
panied the effort and may be due to 
not yet having secured inoculation 
with the proper bacteria. 

Possibly, when proper inoculation 
is secured, success will be more gen- 
eral, but up to the present time it is 
not wise to advise those not having 
had experience with the crop to 
enter upon the growing of soy beans 
on any considerable scale, but we 
would advise persons interested to 
grow them in a moderate way and to 
keep at it until their soil becomes 
thoroughly inoculated with the soy 
bean bacteria. Having had this much 
experience, then they will be in posi- 
tion to decide for themselves whether 
it is wise to grow on @ larger scale. 
Soy beans do not mature early enough 
to be available. for soiling purposes 
until about the time that corn is avail- 
able. For this reason, other crops 
that are ready for use earlier in the 
season, like rye, clover, alfalfa and 
peas and oats, would still have a place. 

{The correspondent should get a 
copy of our splendid book entitled, 
Soiling Crops and the Silo, by Prof 
Thomas Shaw. Sent postpaid for $1.50. 
Editor.] 
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Fine New Catalog—One of the hand-. 


somest and most instructive catalogs 
seen this year is that issued by 'S. L. 
Allen & Co of Philadelphia, describing 
Planet Jr farm and garden tools. With 
primary work for the new crop sea- 
son near at hand, readers of this jour- 
nal can well afford to write the firm 
asking for this handsomely illustrated 
booklet. It certainly covers topics 
that you ought to be better informed 
upen. Remember there is a Planet 
Jr implement for every need and all 
are guaranteed. You will be at no ex- 
pense or trouble in securing their fine 
catalog other than to drop the firm a 
line, mentioning that you saw the 
notice in this paper, and your request 
will be speedity complied with. 





















































2381 Union Steck Yards, Obhilvcago, Ill 
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GABORATORY 
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D8 HESS STOCK FOOD 


FOR CATTLE, HOCS, SHEEP AND HORSES 


the blood, nitrates 


laxatives 
as a medicinal tonic and laxative by our own Goverumeat, 


00 Ibs. 


Smaller quantities at = slight advance. 


im Canada 
$1.60 { West and South. 


it has the most digestive 


tock Food as a medicinal eoale and this paper is back of the 


this paper. vines tons have and what Stock Food 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and Instant Louse Killer, 
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A Handy Portable Hog House 


< PROF wW. J. ELLIOTT 


Perhaps many of the farmers may 
be situated as we are at the present 
time, in not having sufficient winter 
quarters for the hogs. At the pres- 
ent time we are not able to build com- 
modious quarters, so the idea occurred 

a. 
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FIG I, PLATFORM FOR HOG HOUSE 
to us to provide individual portable 
hog houses for the young_boars and 
sows, and also for the sows that are 
not due to farrow for some time, We 
have therefore built several small 
portable houses, to hold from two to 
six hogs, depending upon the size. 
These houses have been in uS8e for 
more than two months; and the idea 
is such a practical one, and the out- 
lay so small, that we give our exact 
plan for building. 

It might be stated right here that 
the material for the roof, ends and 
floor of the hog house, was. ordinary 
1x5 tongued and grooved flooring, 
which cost us at the rate of $23 per 
thousand. The other material used 
was the ordinary 2x4 scantling, which 
cost $15 per thousand. First make a 
platform 6x6 feet with four 2x4 pieces 
supporting it and running the entire 
length as skids. The platform will 
appear as in Fig I. 

Next a 2x4 is supported 4% feet 
above the center of the platform, with 
its long way running the same direc- 
tion as the 2x4 skids supporting the 
floor. Now begin to nail the boards 
that are to make the slanting roof, to 
the edge of the platform and also to 
the 2x4 supported above the floor. It 
will not be long before the slanting 
roof boards will support the 2x4 at 
the top and the false supports may be 
knocked out. The hog house partly 
built may be seen in Fig II. 

After the roof is nailed en com- 
pletely, then comes the ends of the 
house. We first fit in pieces of 2x4 
under the roof and resting on the 
floor. One of these may be seen in 
Fig II. The bottoms of these are 
toenailed to the floor and the tops 
nailed securely down through the roof. 
To these 2x4s the end boards are 
nailed. The ends of the house should 
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Fic II, FRAME FOR ROOF 
be so inserted that the roof projects an 
inch or so beyond, to prevent the rain 
leaking through in wet weather. 

In one of the ends the door is 
made. . The opening for a door may 
either be left while nailing up the 
end, or the end of the house may be 
nailed up completely and then the 
opening sawed out afterward. This 
door opening must of gourse be of 
sufficient size to admit a fully matured 
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NOW BEING MAILED 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac for 1997 
is now in the mails, and we are already 
receiving congratulations regarding 
it, many claiming it is the best ever 
issued. We feel that few of its pre- 
vious issues are so complete and cover 
<o broad a field. The statistical matter 
in this year’s book is especially com- 
plete, and the farmer who realizes the 
value of keeping abreast of the times 
will be more than pleased with it. It 
is a book you will cherish and depend 
jupon. A more detailed description 
appears on another page. Read it. It 
is interesting. Send.in your subscrip- 
tion ‘at once and secure a copy. of the 
first edition. 








SHELTER FOR: SWINE 


THE BEST FEED 


hog. The door left in our pens was 
20 inches wide and 24 inches deep. 

A swinging door, as in Fig III, is 
then fitted to the opening; and the 
hinges, which are at the top, are 
simply loops of wire. ‘This wire runs 
through holes bored above the door 
and also though two holes through 
the top of the door, the idea being 
to have the door swing either in or 
out, according to the will of the hog. 
Some people seem to think that swing- 
ing doors are awkward for the hogs, 
but this is not so. The very first night 
that our individual pens were used, it 
happened to be quite cool, and the 
hogs in nosing around the door soon 
found that it would swing inward and 
that there was shelter within. 

Of course, in warm winter weather 
or in the summer, these doors may be 
tied upward, as in such weather they 
are not necessary. The entrance door 
is placed preferably to one side of 
the center of the end, so that the pigs 
may, in @ measure, get inside and to 
one side of any draft that may come 
from the door. 

To provide additional ventilation to 
that which would be obtained from a 
loosely fitting swinging door, two 
round openings are placed, one in 
either end of the house, near the peak 
of the roof. These ventilating holes 
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Fic III, HOG HOUSE FINISHED 


are about 6 inches across, and are cone 
trolled by swinging blocks, fastened 
sufficiently stiff, so as to stay where- 
ever turned. The hog house complete, 
showing swinging door and ventilator 
hole, will appear as in Fig III. Now 
if an armfull of straw be placed in- 
side of one of the houses, we have a 
snug, comfortable and warm winter 
house, 

These houses can be built inside of 
$4.50, and when one considers the 
convenience of a portable hog house 
and also the efficiency of the same, 
any such’ small cost is really a matter 
of very little consequence. 

How frequently we find about the 
doors of permanent hog houses that 
the continual tramping of the pigs in 
going in and out, cuts the soll so that 
a hole is formed; then if the weather 
is at all wet, this becomes simply a 
filthy mud hole. With these individ- 
ual houses, it. is a very easy matter, 
with the use of’a horse, to draw the 
house to an entirely new, clean, and 
dry location. 

The inestimable value of these 
houses, where it is the wish to turn 
the hogs out on some green pasture, 
will demonstrate itself in the conve- 
nience and quickness with which they 
may be moved from place to place. 
Such a house, built according to the 
foregoing plans, would require the 
following material: 

81 boards 1x5, 12 feet long. 

7 pieces’ 2x4, 12 feet long. 

2 pounds nails. 

With such simple winter quarters 
so easily provided, we trust that no 
farmer will let his hogs go needing 
shelter. It is expensive economy to 
compel the hogs to use all the feed 
that they receive to keep up bodily 
heat. Keep them warm, and a good 
share of each day’s food goes to pro- 
duce gain. 
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Pin Worms—B. B., New York, has a 
mare that is troubled with pin worms. 
Put 2 ozs quassia chips into a pint of 
cold water, let it stand for 12 hours, 
then strain and add water to make up 
the pint. Then inject soap and warm 
water into the rectum to clean it our, 
then inject the pint of quassia water. 
Repeat in a week if needed. Also mix 
4 ozs each sulphate of iron and ni- 
trate of potassium. Divide into 24 
doses, give one once a day in bran 
mash until all are taken. 
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for Brood 
SOWS 


is feed that is nutritious. Prof. Henry says: “Some 
eorn may be fed but meals rich in protein—vats, peas, 
middlings and barley should supply the nutriment.” 
















SCHUMACHER STOCK FEED 


is an excellent pig feed. The Perfect Grain Ration, because it furnishes the 
right kind of nutrition. It is composed of the grains Prof. Henry mentions — 
corn, oats and barley products, finely ground. No wonder it “conditions” 
sows just right for farrowing and also brings pigs that grow and thrive. Here 
is some actual proof. 







CaTTraraveus Co., N. Y. 






AMERICAN CEREAL Co.! 

Gentlemen :—I am proud of these 8 shoats (see photo above)—they average 
200 Ibs. each and ave only 5 months old. They were raised on Schumacher—it’'s a 
great pig feed. [Signed] 8S. W. STUDLEY. 









Schumacher is the perfect ration for all farm stock. Geta sample lot 
and try it. If your dealer does not sell it write to us. 


THE AMERICAN, CEREAL CO.,- - - CHICAGO, ILL. 











SEPARATOR 
STRONG AND. DURABLE 


The construction of the U. S. shows 
strength in every part and time has 
proved to thousands of dairymen every- 
where that it is durable. For example 


Used 14 Years 
Repairs 75 Cents 


Fonp pu Lac, W18., Noy. 8, 1906 
To whom it may concern: 

I have used one of your U. S. Sep- 
arators for the past fourteen years and 
it has given the very best satisfaction. 
I have paid 75 cents for extras since 
getting the machine, I cannot recom- 
mend the U.S. too highly, J. BALSon 

27 pictures with plain, easy-to-understand 
explanations in our new catalogue, make 
the construction and operation of the U.S, 
as plain as though the machine was before 
you. Let us send you a free copy. Just 
write: “Send Construction Catalogue No, 

6 Write today. 

Don’t buy a Cream Separator before 
you see this book. 














VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 


Eeltiows Fatis, Vt. i 











TENDON 


NEEDS COOLING. 


Butcher, !ift hay, wagon boxes, swing 
injured animais, stretch wire, do 
scores 0 eavy jobs alone, with 
that greatest of steel farm tackles the 


Burr Self-Locking Block 


It locks and bolés at A point; 
ips so on wet_or e 
Ghipeks instantly. Can’t break; lasts 
ifetime, Can't cut rope. Works flat 





‘Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments more successfully than 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone, and 
a can use the horse, $2.00 per bottle, 
vered, Book 2-C Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00 
er — —~ Strained Torn euts, 
cose Veins, Varicocele, Hydroce) en- 
larged Glands and Ulcers. aye pain quickly 
W.F YOUNG, P. 0. F.,51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 


Stop Him seeay «: 
Pp MM Beery Bit 
° =~ You nesds’t be pfraia if you 
aye a on your 
ected horse. 10 days free vial com 
vinces. te for it today, 


PROF. J.R. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


r upside-down, Ask your dealer for 
fr or send direct to us. Circular free, 


The Burr Mis, Company 
t. 
crdeciand. Olio. 








VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME, 


$1200 ear and upwards can be made taking our Veter- 
he Course at home Goring epere time; taugh 
in simplest English; Diploma , positions obtain 
for successful students; cost within reach of a!!, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed; particulars free. LS ig °o Veterine 
ary Correspondence Scnooi, London, Can. 
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The Scourge Tuberculosis 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





Tuberculosis is a veritabie scourge 
among bovines. It+ would probably 
be safe to say, that with cattle, tuber- 
culosis is destroying as large a pro- 
portion, as what is ordinarily termed 
consumption is destroying in.the hu- 
man family. It should be remembered, 
however, that tuberculosis may affect 
the bowels, the udder and various 
organs in addition to the lungs. It 
is a germ disease, and in this consists 
its greatest danger. 

When it once gets into a herd there 
is no saying where its ravages will 
end, unless the infected animals are 
promptly separated and kept apart. 
Its most dangerous feature probably 
Mes in the fact that it may be pres- 
ent for a time in a herd before it is 
possible to detect it, in the absence cf 
the tuberculin test. 

Tuberculosis is particularly the 
scourge of dairy herds and also of 
pure-bred herds of the various breeds. 
This does not mean that it is not 
frequently found among various class- 
es of animals kept on farms, but it 
does mean that dairy and pure-bred 
are more liable to be affected by it 
than other herds, because of the more 
artificial conditions under which they 
are kept. It is also true that the 
higher the excellence of the individu- 
als in tHose herds, the greater is the 


danger that tuberculosis will be 
present. ' 
CONDITIONS THAT FAVOR IT 


It would not be safe to say that the 


tendency or pre-disposition to tuber- 
culosis is not greater in the progeny 
of tuberculous animals than in the 
progeny of others. But it is safe to say 
that the progeny of such animals may 
be reareé without the hazard of ever 
contracting tuberculosis if reared and 
kept under proper sanitary conditions. 
That it is so is a matter of the great- 
est importance to stockmen. 

More than anything else, unsanitary 
stables are responsible for the spread 
of tuberculosis. By unsanitary stables 
is meant, stables dark, unventilated 
or only imperfectly ventilated, and it 
may be in addition damp. The more 
closely cows are confined in these 
the greater is the hazard. If but one 
tuberculous anima! is introduced into 
such a stable, and is kept there, from 
autumn to spring, the danger is im- 
minent that a large percentage of the 
whole herd will have contracted the 
cisease. There is but little danger of 
the germ being conveyed in the open 
air, but it would be unsafe at present 
to say that it cannot be transmitted 
thus. 


SHUTTING THE EYES TO DANGER 


Many of those who keep cattle are 
deliberately shutting their eyes to the 
canger. They say thev don’t believe 
in the tuberculosis’ scare. The rea- 
son is, they don’t want to believe in 
it. That at least is true of many of 
them. They don't want -to believe, 
because they don’t want to have their 
herds tested for fear of what it may 
reveal. But why should they act 
thus? If tuberculosis is in their herds 
to any extent, just as sure as the sun 
shines in the sky, they will have mora, 
Though they may not believe in it, 
just as sure as the sun shines they 
will every now and then have to bury 
some animals that have died of tu- 
bereculosis. To act thus is like shutting 
the eyes for fear one will see, It is 
like the hunted ostrich, when hard 
pressed, putting its head into a bush, 
under the delusive idea, apparently, 
that doing so will save it. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? ss 


With reference to pure-bred herds 
and also dairy herds, I have not the 
shadow of A doubt as to what should 
be done. The herds should be tested. 
All tuberculous animals should be re- 
moved. If not too valuable they 
should be sent to the stockyards and 


-test. 


disposed of as the law provides. The 
progeny of those too valuable for 
slaughter should then be reared by the 
Bangs system. This system means 
that they shall be reared away from 
tuberculous cattle, and on the milk 
from sound animals during the milk 
period, or if fed milk from tuberculous 
animals it should first be properly ster- 
ilized. 

When a test has peén made and tu- 
berculous animals have been found in 
a herd and removed, a second test 
should be made six month hence, lest 
individuals should have imbibed dis- 
ease germs before the previous test, 
but which had not reached that stage 
which would result in responding to 
the test. Six months later, another 
test should be made. If the herd was 
found tolerably free, then another test 
should follow once a year for a couple 
of years, Subsequently, once in two 
years would suffice. The main thought 
here is to keep up the test when it 
has once been begun, 

If animals are brought into the 
herd from outside, they should, of 
course, be subjected to the tuberculin 
Parties should know something 
about the reliability of the test. Many 
tests are made that are not reliable 
because of incompetency on the part 
of those who make them, or because 
of faultiness in the tuberculin. If 
the traffic in cattle could be narrowed 
down to small limits or stopped alto- 
gether, a great advance would be 
made in checking the further spread 
of tuberculosis. It has oftener been 
carried to herds through the medium 
of pure-bred bulls than in any other 
way. 

This should not be done. A herd 
should not be tested that is suspected 
of tuberculosis unless the owner has 
made up his mind to keep up the test- 
ing. Suppose such a herd is tested 
and the animals which react are re- 
moved, Suppose that they are not 
tested again. The chances are ten to 
one that six months hence some of 
the animals will be tuberculous, for 
they were exposed to the contagion 
before the test was made. 

If animals are brought in after a 
herd has been treated, without having 
been subjected to test, they also may 
bring in the disease. To test herds 
from time to time and then‘ bring in 
animals without test, is simply ab- 
surd. Dairymen are most prone to 
fall into this mistake, because of the 
sore need they have for quickly re- 
plenishing their herds betimes, as 
when, for instance, they are under 
contract to furnish a certain amount 
of milk or dairy product. 


ADVERTISING THE TEST 


For years I have held the view that 
breeders of pure-bred stock should 
not only keep their herds free from 
tuberculosis, but that they should gell 
their animals with the guaranty that 
they are not tuberculous. I have ad- 
vocated this line of action. Hereto- 
fore, breeders have generally shrank 
from doing so. Even the isolated 
breeders who were testing their herds 
from time to time, rather tried to 
keep the matter secret. Some of them 
reasoned that the knowledge of a test 
having been made would raise the sus- 
picion that disease had been. there. 
What though such a result should 
follow? 

It would be very much better in 
every way to know that disease had 
been removed and®only sound animals 
remained, than not to know anything 
about it. My conviction is, that soon 
only those breeders of pure-bred stock 
will be able to sell their animals, who 
not only keep them free from this 
diseast, but who also advertise the 
fact, 


-— 
———- 





Since starting to farm ten years ago 
I have been a regular subscriber to 
American Agriculturist, but have read 
it ever since I could read anything; as 
my father has taken it as long as I 
can remember.—([Alfred Lape, Otsego 
County, N Y. 
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Grass Seed Supply Only Moderate 


GHARLES E. PRUNTY, ST LOUIS 





I regret to say that the quantity of 
seed ‘saved this year is lighter than 
formerly. There was a drouth last 
April and May which caused Poa 
Pratensis (genuine bluegrass) to head 
close to the surface of the soil, 50 
that the seed could not all be gath- 
ered. Receipts of bluegrass, timothy, 
redtop and red cloyer consequently 
have been lighter than usuel, and 
prices higher than during the past 
season. The quality of red clover es- 
pecially. has been uneven, and it is 
often very weedy. The better grade 
of red. clover brings at present $13 
per 100 pounds. Timothy seed of 
best grade brings at present about 
$4.35 per 100 pounds, when offered. 
Poa Pratensis- commands about $13 
per 100 pounds. We produce a fine 
grade of -pure genuine bluegrass in 
this locality. 

Genuine -bluegrass (Poa Pratensis) 
ripens its. seed here about June 15. 
If the seed is not harvested during 
the next few days, it may be shed by 
the first shower of rain. It is gath- 
ered by using a two-horse cylinder 
harvester, which combs the seed off 
of the stems. On account of the heat 
of the weather°and the sultry air at 
that time, the few green stem# which 
are gathered with the seed commence 
to ferment, and would heat in 12 
hours if the rough seed its not careful- 
ly spread on sheets and cured. The 
purifying of the seed is done later in 
factories with several different ma- 
chines. 

The yield per acré of purified seed 
averages about 56 pounds. The seed 
of the plant Poa Pratensis is known 
locally by different names, such as 





DWARF APPLE TREE IN FRUIT, GROWN IN MASSACHUSETTS 


One of the subjects relating to horticulture which demands deserved at- 


tention is the experiment of Prof 


tural college in the production of dwarf fruits. 
fruit orchard there fruited heavily this season. 
such as apples, pears, plums, peaches, nectarines, etc, are found in the dwarf 
Fine large apples last.season grew on trees not half as tall as 
a man. . The fruit in some instanceg was within 2 or 3 inches of the ground. 
In the case of .pears the trees were about, as -high as one’s head and the 
, limbs were literally loaded with delicious fruit. 
bearing heavily and the close planting did not seem to injure the quality 
Prof Waugh has recently written a comprehensive little book, 


fruit garden, 


of. the fruit. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees, (Orange Judd Company, 
office) in which he describes the dwarf fruit gardens with which he has been 
associated., He expresses confidence that dwarf fruit trees have some com- 
mercial possibilities, while placing the emphasis on their importance to the 
small householder and village dweller. 





F. A. Waugh of the Massachusetts agricul- 
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Kentucky bluegrass and smooth stalk 
meadow .grass. The seed of-the Poa 
Compressa which is from Canada, 
and other poas, are often mistaken 
fer Poa Pratensts. 

The seed of Poa Pratensis, if scat- 
tered on the firm surface of congenial 
soil during the months of August or 
September and trodden in (rolling is 
not so effective), will send its roots 
in the Course of a few years to the 
depth. of ten .feet and form a close 
sod, which will withstand drouth and 
cold weather .better than some trecs. 
In regions where cattle are fed, such 
as the Kentucky bluegrass land, a 
grass farm is estimated ats great 


value. 
—— oo —™” 

Government in Butter Business— 
The Canadian govt is fostering the 
dairy industry in western Canada. 
Notable progress has been made in 
Alberia. The govt began io take a 
hand in the industry there in 1806 
when three creameries produced 132,- 
000 pounds of butter, at an average 
value of 18.3c p Ib. For the year 
1905-6 there were in the province a 
total of 16 creameries, and the butter 
output aggregated 1,154,000 pounds. 
The price in summer averaged 2lc p 
lb, and in winter 25.3c. In ten years 
the value of the creamery industry in 
the province has increased more than 
ten fold. In a report recently issued 
the Dominion dairy commissioner says 
that the district between Calgary and 
Edmonton seéms to be particularly 
adapted to ‘supporting a flourishing 
dairy industry. There are also some 
very successful creameries in Sas- 
katchewan. The butter manufactured 
in these creameries is all disposed. of 
in westéfn markets, and a considerable 
quantity is now being shipfed to the 
orient. The whole business has now 
been handed over to the province. 








The one-fourth acre dwarf 
All of the common fruits 


The peaches, too, were 
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(5) TRUE TEMPER 


Noses 


The best tools you have ever bought 
Same prices you have always paid 
That's what the “True Temper” Label on your Farm and Garden Hand-Tools Stands for 


TUDY it well. Because the the high quality represented by 
better you know ‘‘True this standard rocess, it was 
Temper," the more you will named ‘‘True Temper.” 
appreciate how much it All tools must pass tests and in- 

means to you. spections, and only those which 
The Forks, Hoes and Rakes we prove ¢we in quality, construc- 
manufacture have long been fa- tion, “hang’’ and femper are la- 
mous for their excellence. Some beled ‘True Temper." 
of our brands are nearly three- That is why “‘you know a tool is 
quarters of a century old. just right when it is"'True Tem- 
But we also make many other per.” 
Hand-Tools of valuable spfeciai- 
furpose features which are not 
generally known. 
Moreover, 
farmers and 
gardeners need 
them and are 
anxious to have 
them, when 




























7. . o 
farmer and. gardener 
knows the im- 
portance of the 
“hang” of a 
Hand-Tool. If 
it is correct, the 
tool helps in the 
work. If it is 


Every 





Ask Your Dealer For 


IRUETEMPER Tools 


and money saving advantages are tool hinders. ‘'True Temper" 
dnown and appreciated tools are the kind that help. 
For that reason we adopted ad- ‘True Temper" tools also have 
vertising to tell you about our those rare gualities of toughness and 
hundreds of Farm and Garden elasticity of temper which are so 
much sought after by makers and 
e users of tools. 

But first the combined know!l- * 
edge and skill of allour manufac- The line includes Forks, Hoes, 
turers were called into council, Rakes, Hooks, Weeders, Cultiva- 
and the destprocess for making each tors, Beet Tools, Floral Tools— 
kind of tool was formulated and every desirable pattern of Hand- 
adopted. In fitting testimony of Tools. 
Write for our FREE BOOK, “Tools and Their Uses.” It shows 

h speci tools and tells you how to save 

time, labor and money. Just drop usa postal today. 


American Fork & Hoe Company, 
121 American Trust Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Hand- Tools. 
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Cultivators are well made and they are guaranteed — no other maker uses such 
materials or puts such work into his tools. Half a million users know how long 
Hoe, Cultivator and Plow is a whole set of the strongest and most useful 
garden tools ever turned out. It saves your time, labor and seed and runs easily 
or Plow it adapts itself to every kind of crop, and is used all 
4 through the season. 
(6 >” 
a implements—Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, One- and Two-Horse 
Riding Cultivators, Harrows, Orchard- and Beet-Cultivators—4s5 kinds in all, 
S. L. Allen & Co., Box 11078 Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUR FE has been enlarged to 200 Pages—it is better than 
ever before, and well deserves its position as 
ties, including the most remarkable Two ** New Creations”’ in Vegetables that nature has 
yet produced! If you would like totry BURPEE’S “‘SEEDS THAT GROW"’ you should 


knows it takes more work off his hands, and makes him do Jeffery gardening, than 
any other garden implement made. Besides, Planet Jr. Seeders, Wheel Hoes, and 
they last. 
A The New No. 6 Planet Jr. Combination Hil! and Drill Seeder, Wheel 
& 
— in any soil. Does the work of three to six men, and does it far better. Opens 
X the furrow, sows any kind of garden seed accurately in drills or in hills 4, 6, 
8, 22 or 24 inches apart, covers, rolls the ground and marks out 
IN the next row—all at one operation. As Wheel Hoe, Cultivator, 
We are glad to send anybody interested, our New Catalogue 
showing many scenes of successful gardening and 1907 Planet Jr. 
Even if you have a Planet Jr. send for the 1907 catalogue and see the new 
things. Write today. 
+ 
“THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG’ 
Besides our famous Specialties we now exclusively introduce some most Important Novel- 
send for this elegant book. Do not delay—write TO-DAY! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Carolina Poplar 6 to 8 ft. 8 cents. 8 to 10 ft. 10 cents. 10 to 12 ft. 12 cents. 12 to 15 
ft. 15 cents. 50,000 California Privet, 600,000, Apples, half a million Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries. Small fruits of every description. Secure varieties 
now. Pay in Spring, Catalog free to everybody. 


SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, - -*“-~ ° - 


Free from scale; true to name; fine, healthy stock- 
PEACH TREES $2 to $6 per hundred, direct from grower to planter. 
MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 
: - — —— ey 
| $ ode 
ICE PLOWS $eses— LAWN FENCE 
AND ICE TOOLS | + x ae 44 


rite for Discounts. 
“ ‘ WH, MH, PRAY, Clove, 8. Y. 
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| Copyright, 1907, by Orange Judd Company. 
Trademark Kegistered. 


Entered at postoffice as second-class mail matter. 


UBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
rely Cents for “ months; if not paid * a tors 
per year. year’s subscrij ree for a 
‘club of two new subscribers.) Su 
leony te on Desclga echowtptions 
y free, Foreign su 
j®% or 83 4d per year, post 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 

‘your paper, or paid shows to what time your 

my is — Thus Jan08 shows as ps ° 
ment has been up to January 908, 
Feb0s to pena ae 008, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the ante which answers for a receipt, 
wwill be changed acco ly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Following the general 
‘desire of our reatlers“it is our custom to continue 
‘this journal to responsible subscribers, and to such 
as subscribe through agents, until notified that its 
discontinuance is desired. If you do not wish the 
paper continued after your subscription has expired, 
please notify us, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions. sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. ‘is- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
‘etc, -on application, and _ correspondence invited. 
‘For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
{department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
sAmerican Agriculturist we positively guarantee 

hile his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad, 
vertiser, and we agree to make any loss which 
any such ‘su ber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifli 
differences between su bers and responsible ad- 
vertisers, To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten ne must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
laction, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 

t appeared, and the subscriber must prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
yoar ady in the old reliable A. A.” : 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, —- 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 

mail. Post: stamps will be accepted for 

amounts less than #1, one-cent stamps pref 
Money, orders, cheeks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
| Address orders to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the ‘one nearest you, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

Homestead Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

499 Lafayette Street Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pudlishers. 
NEW YORK, JANUARY 5, 1907 


An association of the farmer mem- 
bers in each state legislature can do a 
great deal of good. It should be wholly 
non-partisan. Its purpose should be 
to act as a unit upon all matters fa- 
vorable to agricylture, as well\as to be 
equally unanimous in opposing bills or 
propositions inimical to agriculture. 
The farmers’ association should not, 
however, make the mistake of asking 
any.special favors or special. legisla- 
tion that might benefit farmers while 
being detrimental to other interests. 
The main thing is to insure a square 
deal for aH concerned, in harmony 
with. the oath taken by each member 
upon assuming office. Animated by this 
spirit, the farmers’ association in each 
legislature can thwart the eyil designs 
of capitalistic combinations, or labor 
trusts, or other seekers after special 
favors. The farmers’ association can 
also exert a profound influence in pre- 
venting gra‘t, extravagance, and chi- 
canery in public office, as well as pro- 
moting the appointment of the best 
available men to office and toning up 
the whole public system. Such has 
been the result of the farmers’ club, 
which has proved a feature of the Ver- 
mont legislature for several terms 
past, also in Connecticut and to a less 
extent in a few other states. The leg-_ 
islative farmers’ club should have a 
strong set of officers, especially a sec- 
retary to whom farmers throughout 
the state might apply for any desired 
information about pending or pros- 
pective legislation. In fact, the secre- 
tary of the legislative farmers’ club 
might well be one who is not a mem- 
ber of the legislature at all, and who 
devotes his.whole time to attending to 
agricultural matters in the legislature. 
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EDITORIAL 


business of the couritry. 
-ing seriousness of the situation adds 
renewed emphasis to our previous ad- 


The various organizations of farmers, 
breeders, etc, throughout the state 
could well afford to chip in to pay for 
the time and expenses of a competent 
man as secretary of the legislative 
farmers’ club. 


To Make More Money from Hens 


Now let us put the poultry industry 
upon a business basis. This is the 
chief purpose of our Poultry Improve- 
ment Propaganda, announced in this 
issue, 

Its first object is to aid you to know 
just what your fowls accomplish in 
the course of a year, the how and the 
why of your successes and failures. 

The second object is to enable poul- 
terers in each neighborhood, town- 
ship or county to co-operaté in mar- 
keting their products, and later on, in 
rurchasing their supplies. How? By 
organizing poultry secieties.upon the 
plan which has proven so successful 
in Denmark. 

Both purposes are made easy and 
simple by means of our Poultry Im- 
provement Manual. It is divested of 
all superfluous bookkeeping or red 
tape and its use requires no witnesses 
or bother. Everyone who keeps poul- 
try will find it profitable to compete for 
Orange Judd Company cash prizes of 
$1000, especially as it costs nothing to 
enter and the race is open to all. The 
manual is sold for 50 cents, but is free 
to those who request it (in lieu of any 
other premium) at the time of paying 
their subscription to this magazine. 
The manual will be ready in Febru- 
ary and will be mailed in the’ order 
that requests for it are received. 











Turning over a new leaf with the 
new year, if regarded seriously, may 
be madé a matter of irritation, a mat- 
ter of good, manly discipline, or a 
matter of good_business. One cannot 
shirk it if he would. The new year 
season is usually looked upon as an 
excellent time to give up bad habits 
and to form good resolutions, At 
such a time, the man who drinks is 
urged to reform, the man who swears 
to stop swearing, and the man who 
wastes the Sabbath day to give up 
such desecration. At such a time, 
the cross husband resolves to speak 
more kindly to his wife and family, 
and the wife who cooks bad food for 
her husband and his children resolves 
to try to turn over a new leaf in cook- 
ing. So too, the new year is a good 
time to form good resolutions in farm- 
ing. Then is a good-time for the 
farmer who feeds his stock irrégularly 
to begin feeding them regularly, and 
for the one who has machinery out- 
side to go and put it under cover. It 
is likewise a good season for the 
man who has kept only grade sires to 
resolve that in future he will keep 
only pure-breds, and for the man 
whose corn is usually weedy to resolve 
that it shall not be weedy any more. 
It is.a good season, also, for the 
reader who is away behind in his sub- 
scription to his farm paper, to make 
up his mind religiously to deal fairly 
with the publisher. New year resoiu- 
tions! There is nothing like them 
when they are carried out. 


The car shortage and congested 
freight situation was here editorially 
discussed weeks ago, or long before 
the daily papers, the president or con- 
gress appreciated conditions. Most of 
the recent agitation overlooks the one 
fundamental cause of the trouble— 
delay in unloading cars when they 
reach the receiver. In many cities 
and towns it is eheaper to leave stuff 
on track than to untoad it. .The de- 
murrage charge for freight cars, af- 
ter 24 hours, . should be practicaily 
prohibitive, say $1 per hour. The en- 
forcement of such a rule would keep 
the cars moving and once they ars 
kept moving, the present supply of 
freight cars, with the normal number 
that can be built from month to 
month, will amply accommodate the 





The increas- 


vice: every farmer who. wishes to 
buy feeds, fertilizers or other supplies, 
should order same at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, so as to allow for delays 
in shipment and transportation, The 
situation in the feed trade seems to 
be a little better than it has been, but 
there is serious complaint in the fer- 
tilizer trade over delays in shipment 
of raw materjal to the fertilizer fac- 
tories. 
2 

The cost of milk production is in- 
fluenced by such considerations as the 
following: First, the value of the food 
fed; second, the capacity of the cow 
to turn feod into milk; third, the sea- 
son of the year at which milk is ob- 
tained; and fourth, the cost of the 
plant and the value of the labor in- 
volved. The difference in the cost of 
food may in itself make a difference 
in the cost of milk of more than 50%. 
The same is true of a difference in 
the capacity of cows. At Cornell ‘ex- 
periment station, in a test conducted 
several years ago, 20 cows were fed 
under like conditions. One of the cows 
produced milk’ at a cost of 44 cents 
per 100 pounds. Another in the same 
lot produced it at a cost of $1.46. The 


winter season, all things considered,: 


is the most profitable season for dairy- 
ing as a rule, notwithstanding the 
greater cost of the food fed. This is 
owing to the better prices obtained 
for the product. The dairyman prop- 
erly situated can grow the greater 
portion of his food more cheaply than 
he can buy it. 
Sn 

The results of our nut contest and a 
list of the successful prize winers will 
be published in our next issue. We 
are greatly pleased with the liberal 
response made by our friends. Nuts 
have been received from 23 states; 
Pennsylvania leading with 23 entries, 
Massachusetts with 18, New York 15 
and New Jersey 10. Other entries are 
scattered. In all there are 106/entries. 
This constitutes the finest collection 
of American wild hickory nuts that 
has ever been brought together. All 
these nuts will be exhibited next week 
at the American institute in New York 
where they will be-judged and dis- 
cussed. The report of the judges with 
the list of prize winners and comments 
by Dr Robert T. Morris, the eminent 


surgeon, will make an_ interesting 
story. You cannot afford to miss it. 





The golden rule will work both 
ways, but it must be properly ap- 
plied. There is no use fixing one’s 
mind on getting: more than a dollar’s 
worth for a dollar and then failing to 
pay the dollar. That’s not the way 
you would like to be done by. We be- 
lieve in giving full value and are glad 
to assist others to do the same, as 


.will be seen by our guarante: vrinted 


on this page. This protects every sub- 
scriber in his transactions whe our 
advertisers. 


The postal authorities at Washing- 
ton are favorable to the use of a post- 
al note in making smali remittances 
through the mails. They have been 
studying the system so success- 
fully followed in Canada, where the 

postal note is thoroughly appreciated. 
This is proved by the fact that Cana- 
dian postal notes amounting to nearly 
$5,000,000 were issued by the various 
postoffices in 1906. ‘The postmaster- 
general hopes congress will take up 
the matter and do something definite 
this winter, 

————<S> 

American Chester White Swine—The 
annual meeting of the record assn will 
be held at Columbus, O, Jan 16, The 
sec is Ernest Freigau. 


Forcing Tomatoes—Ohio growers 
have decided that it is net profitable 
to grow a crop of tomatoes in mid- 
winter under glass, in northern lati- 
tudes. Prices are not high enough. 











Commercial Butter Making 
Legal Requirements in Dairy Standards 


New federal laws and enforced rul- 
ings applying to the dairy industry 
bring up some important points, which 
should be thoroughly understood. The 
question of the percentage of water al- 
lowable in butter has been threshed 
out to some extent, but is still not 
wholly tlear to some of our subscrib- 
ers. With the federal pure food law 
going into effect January 1, some of its 
phases are also not quite clear to all. 
A subscriber, J. W. Skilton, of Thom- 
aston, Ct, writes us saying farmers in 
his vicinity who sell butter are some- 
what anxious over the question of 
using butter color, and asks for the 
law on this subject. To get this ex- 
plicitly we referred the inquiry to the 
department of agriculture at Wash- 
ington, and have received the follow- 
ing letter.from Sec W. M. Hays: “The 
federal statute passed some years ago 
specifically permits the coloring of 
butter, and the food law does not re- 
peal that statute. It does require, 
however, that the butter color shall be 
harmless. I should advise the use of 
simply vegetable colors, such ag an- 
natto and saffron, since there is.a 
grave question as to whether coal tar 
dyes are harmless or not.” 

PERMISSIBLE MOISTURE IN BUTTER 

The determination as to the actual 
amount of water which butter may 
contain: is causing much inquiry on 
the part of creamery men, Many 
of them protest against the stand- 
ard of 82%% fat proposed by the 
regulations of the department of 
agriculture in connection with the 
pure food law. Within a few days a 
number of westérn agricultural college 
men, creamery operators and state 
dairy officiais have been in Washing- 
ton urging that the standard of fat is 
too high, that it would be impossible 
for many of‘the creameries to con- 
form to such a law, and advocating 
80% minimum fat and 16% maximum 
water content. 

According to the law fixing a stand- 
ard for moisture in butter, “It is held 
that butter having 16% or more of 
moisture.contains an abnormal quan- 
tity, and is classed as adulterated but- 
ter.” In this connection it is interest- 
ing.to note that the dairy division of 
the’ bureau vu: Giima: industry has 
made htindreds of analyses of butter 
from various parts of the country, and 
found. very few samples containing 
more than 12 or 13% of water. It is 
believed the efforts will prove success- 
ful which are being made to bring the 
two “departments together (the regu- 
lations of the treasury department and 
those of the department of agricul- 
ture), with a View of having them 
adopt a single standard. 


Advice for Cheese Factory Patrons 


E. A. HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





In cheese making two things are 
necessary, good milk and a_ good 
cheesemaker. A cheesemaker’s success 
too often depends on his .ability to 
make marketable cheese out of milk 
that ought never to have been deliv- 
ered at the factory. Thousands of 
dollars are lost annually in the cheese 
producing sections by milk being de- 
livered in such condition that factory 
methods must be modified to eliminate 
defects that ought not to have ex- 
isted, 

While it is true that a competent 
cheesemaker can produce good cheese 
froma second-class grade of milk, it 
is also true that the same cheesemak- 
er with first-class milk will make a 
better grade of cheese and enough 
more in quantity to pay well for the 
extra care given to the milk by the 
producer. Every time that patrons re- 
quire a cheesemaker to overcome the 
effect of overripe or gassy milk they 
lose on the quantity of cheese pro- 
duced, in addition to the quality. 














Keep for New York Bank Inspector 





The new governor of New York, 
Charles E. Hughes, has dppointed 
Charles H. Keep, assistant secretary of 
the United States treasury, to the*po- 
sition of bank inspector of the state 
of New York. Mr Keep has been head 
of the commission that made exhaust- 
ive investigations of business methods 
im government departments, and 
through its efforts many important re- 
forms are under way. The government 
printing office has been reorganized, 
and expenses there have been greatly 
yeduced. The crop report of the de- 
partment of agriculture has been put 
on a better basis, the system of pur- 
chasing supplies in all the depart- 
ments, and the unnecessary: and em- 
barrassing tangle of red tape existing 
in various departments have been 
shown up by the Keep commission, 
and a more sensible and efficient order 
of things has resulted. It is understood 
that of late there has been disagree- 
ment between the president and-Mr 
Keep. 

There can be little question that the 
state department of bank supervision 
in New York is in need of an over- 
hauling, and inasmuch as strong polit- 
ical influence was able to defeat the 
movement to investigate that depart- 
ment, at the time insurance matters 
were investigated, a year ago, there is 
much satisfaction in the public mind, 
that the man who enjoys so good a 
reputation as Mr Keep, has been se- 
lected to head the department under 
Gov Hughes. 


Loud Talk Over Brownsville Affair 


A great deal of heated discussion 
has resulted from the unceremonious 
discharge without honor, of the negro 
soldiers stationed at Brownsville, Tex, 
some of whom it is alleged went 
through the streets of the town, shoot- 
ing recklessly about, and killing citi- 
zens. The senate has before it reso- 
lutions calling for an investigation of 
the case. Senator Foraker of Ohio has 
been foremost among those who ciaim 
that the president exceeded his consti- 
tutional authority in discharging with- 
out trial the entire battalion because 
the soldiers refused to disclose what 
they knew about the crimes com- 
mitted. 

The position taken by the admin- 
istration has been that, although many 
innocent men have suffered with the 
guilty, the mutinous attitude taken by 
all, in refusing to -obey orders to fix 
the blame_of the murders where they 
belonged, was of such a nature that 
there was no other proper course in 
accord with military discipline and the 
good of the service than to discharge 
the entire body of troops, who by their 
combining to defy the authority of the 
government had made themselves, as 
it were, a single guilty individual. 

For a time, there was much loose 
talk to the effect that congress was 
likely to pass a measure forcing the 
president to reinstate the discharged 
soldiers, and that impeachment would 
follow, if he refused to do so. The 
president has intimated tbst he should 
stand by his guns to the bitter end, in- 
* gisting and believing that his position 
in the matter Was entirely just and 
lawful. He has directed further spe- 
cial investigations by legal representa- 
tives of the department of justice, and 
indications now are that the affair will 
blow over, without any real conflict 
between the president and the senate, 
and that the colored soldiers will not 


LEST YE FORGET 


All business houses are required to 
meet their obligations promptly. To 
the publisher it is only possible with 
the co-operation of each indivdual sub- 
scribder, so lest you forget, won’t you 
look up the date of your subscription 
on the address tag which appears on 
this week’s paper, and if your sub- 
scription has expired, or is just expir- 
ing, there is no better time than today 
to renew. If not yet expired, you can 
subscribe for another year and so 
avail yourself of our very attractive 
offers which-appear on another page 
of this journai. 








s 


’ ve reinstated except in the case of in- 


dividuals who are able to prove that 
they had nothing to do with the af- 
fair, and knew nothing about it. The 
court martial of some of the officers of 
the regiment has been ord 
——————_~. 


insurance Men Indicted 


The grand jury in New York has in- 
dicted for alleged forgéry in the third 
degree George W. Perkins of the firm 
of J, P. Morgan & Co, former presi- 
dent of the New York life insurance 
company and Charles 8. Fairchild, 
trustee of the New York life, and for- 
mer secretary of the United States 
treasury. The indictments are based 
on what is known as the Prussian 
bond transaction, in which, it is 
charged, a false statement was made 
by the New York life. In order to 
satisfy the gavernment of Prussia as 
to the securities held by the company, 
transactions in stocks had been barred 
by the Prussian government from the 
New York life, and the company was 
not allowed to continue business in 
Prussia uniess all stocks were sold. 
The company agreed to dispose of its 
stocks and pretended to do so. _ Sev- 
eral transactions have been revealed, 
which it is alleged, show that the New 
York life made dummy sales of shares 





of railroad stock—not sales in fact, 


but merely temporary transfers—in 
order to put the books of the company 
in the desired shape for the annual 
statement. This case is one of those 
that District Attorney Jerome was 
vainly urged to take up long ago, and 
has finally brought forward just be- 
fore it would be too late to prosecute, 
under the statute »_of limitations. 


In Quick Review 


The president of the Pennsylvania 
railroad,.Alexander J. Cassatt, has 
died suddenly, at his home in Phila- 
delphia of heart disease? He was 68 
years old. For many years he was 
employed in important positions with 
the Pennsylvania and since 1899 has 
been president of the company. His 
administration was marked by an ex- 
pahding and progressive policy, and 
greatly increasing thé facilities of his 
road. Among the most noteworthy 
achievements, under Pres Cassatt 
were the extensive terminal improve- 
ments at Washington and Philadel- 
phia and those begun at Pittsburg. 
More important, however, than those 
mentioned, is the entrance of the 
Pennsylvania railroad into New York 
city, by an all-rail route under the 
North river, and to Long Island under 
the East river, by means of twin tun- 
nels, now in process of construction. 
These great schemes include a below- 
surface station on the Island of Man- 
hattan; which, wken completed, will 
be one of the-greatest and best ap- 
pointed structures of its kind in the 
world. Pres Cassatt’s specialty was 
engineering and constructive work, 
and the conception of these great ter- 
minal schemes and their approach 
toward successful completion are due 
largely to his genius. 











Announcement has been made that 
James J. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern railroad, will retire from 
active business, and the management 
of his many enterprises, on July 1, 
1907. His eldest son, James N. Hill, 
first Vice-president of the Great North- 
ern, who possesses to a great extent 
the genius of his father, will, under 
his father’s advice, enter upon the 
duties of successor to his father. The 
elder Hill has doubtless done more to 
epen up and develop the great north- 
west than anyother one man. He de- 
voted a lifetime to railroad achieve- 
ment and today controls transporta- 
tion facilities covering almost a con- 
tinent, steamship lines - connecting 
with the orient and numberless other 
enterprises. His railroad system in- 
cludes more than 6,000 miles of main 
line, wtih more than 1,000 miles of 
yards and sidings. He has steamship 
lines on the lakes. His fortune is es- 
timated at over $100,000,000. Mr Hill 
declines to admit at this time that his 
> yg will occur as above indi- 
cat 


A train wreck at Terra Cotta station, 

a suburb of Washington, D C, resulted 
fs the death of 38 persons, and 50 were 
A local mger train, 

aed for Frederick City, Md, was on 
the point of starting from the station, 
when it was run into by a train made 





« up of empty freight cars bound from 





STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


the west to Washington. It is said 
that the engineer of the freight train 
failed to see the signal indicating that 
another train was on the line, owing 
to a dense fog. There were a num- 
ber of passengers waiting to take a 
Washington bound train on the plat- 
form at- Terra Cotta, and when the 
collision occurred, all were killed or 
injured, except two, by being thrown 
under the trains or by flying pieces of 
wreckage. 





Considerable disappointment has 
been caused by the announcement that 
Mrs Russell Sage’s fortune of $65,000,- 
000 or more, which she received from 
her husband, will be used in benefac- 
tions only in New York. Since Mr 
Sage died, in July last, and it became 
known that Mrs Sage, who received 
his entire fortune under his will, pro- 
posed to devote it to philanthropic 
purposes, she has been flooded with 
begging letters, averaging more than 
906a day. No distribution of the Sage 
money will take place until a year or 
more has passed, which time will. be 
required to settle Mr Sage’'s estate. 


The voting has closed in the elec- 
tion of trustees for the New York life 


and the Mutual ‘life insurance com- 
pany of New York. The ballots of 
policyholders are all in—numbering 


about 800,000 for the two companies, 
some 500,000 being in the New York 
life, in which the contest has been 
most bitterly waged. In each com- 
pany the administration in power has 
undertaken to secure’ re-election 
through agents, and organizations of 
policyholders. Have pressed forward 
opposition tickets. It will be several 
weeks before the ballots are counted 
and the results announced. 

William J. Bryan, in an interview at 
Topeka, Kan, has virtually admitted 


that he would be a candidate for the | 


presidential nomination by the demo- 
crats in 1908. Mr Bryan said: “While 
I have not announced that I would be 
a candidate, I have not stated that I 
would not be a candidate. Such a high 
honor is something that no American 
citizen should decline.” 





Count Alexis Ignatieff, a member of 
the Russian council of the empire and 
former governor-general of Kiev, has 
been assassinated. He was a reaction- 
ary, conspired in the overthrow of 
Premier Witte and was largely re- 
sponsible for the notorious drum-head 
courts martial which during the last 
few months have caused the execution 
of hundreds of leading revolutionists. 





A great famine because of crop fail- 
ure is causing much suffering and 
many deaths in China. Pres Roosevelt 
has issued an appeal for relief funds 
from America to be sent through the 
Red Cross society. The afflicted dis- 
tricts are in central China and involve 
10,000,000 people. Over $1,000,000 are 
needed at once to save the starving. 

Many nerroes and a number of white 
men have been killed in a race war at 
Wahalaka and Scooba, Miss. The mi- 
litia was called out. A negro and a 
white man in wagons_met in a narrow 
roadway and the negro is said to have 
abused the white man. As soon as the 
row was ne erence lanee shooting began. 
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FOR ALL MIXED FEEDS 
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SPENCER’S HERCULES Laree bale. five 

res, Guaran- 
teed capacity 4 tons an Nay or no sale, 
Very strong. Yo jumpers required. Send 
for catalogue. In writing mention this paper, 


J. A. SPENCER, DWIGHT, ILL. 
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weauihies, or fine stock fast enough in 
healthful climate to quickly pay for your land, which is 
— ng in value rapidly with the p ‘the 
eT me aside ype and free booklets. 4.F, btw 
Louis By.,Nasbville, Tenn, Dept.B 
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soalee—Portatle, # Pit, Pitiess; Steel aod Cement 
Construction. Let us send you a Scale on trial, 
Seale Co..1 500catral St., Kiaghamton,N.1, 








DAIRY FARMING 


thas been ‘en by recent experiments that 

IMalfa, M ot and Teosinte pay tre success- 
fully grown, and Corn and all Vegetables have 
for years been profitably grown on Long Island. 

Long Island therefore offers an excellent 
cpperwantiy for Dairy Farming because of its 
nearness to Brookiyn and New York. 

THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD COMPANY 
263 Fifth Ave., A. 1. Langéea. 
Traffic Manager 








HALF PRICE OFFER 
GAS OLINEENGINES 


For « limited 
time we will 


ho pend The. 4 


Foe hs half bie encine 
introduce them. 


A.DISSINGER& BRO, 
Wrightsville, Pa, 
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gq, FARM WATER WORKS 


Own yourown water works. Let ussend you this 


Economy Hot Air Pumping Engine 


oy on two weeks’ trial. Send it back at our expense if 
it fails to do the work. The “Kconomy” insuresa 
constant, permanent water ly, an even 
sure,even tem 4 

RUNS BY 
a be no valves, no trouble. A child can ran it. 


res- 
iT 
no 


ee water the year roun 
EAT, no explosion, no exhaust, 


uip your water supply complete, with either 


) a Hota 
THOMAS & SMITH, 11-1958. Carpenter St., 


or electric pump and pneumatic tank 
Chicago 
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'Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, that great stretch of country 
so prominentin the production of field 
crops, dairy products, poultry, frutts and 
vegetables. The cry tong since went forth 
Jrom the timid hearted that our older 
eastern states can no longer compete 
with the west. It is not so. With our 
splendid home markets and short hauls, 
these states may indeed hold their own 
against the cheaper lands of the far west, 
American Agriculturist aims to keep at 
the Jorcfront the proper claims of our 
our eastern farmers, and from actual 
knowledge of local conditions supply all 
helpful matter needed, Our subscribers 
are urged to use these pages freely in ask- 
ing questions, in expressing opinions or 
recording farm experience. Make the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist 
your own paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Important Meetings at Harrisburg 


During January a series of wonder- 
fully helpful meetings will be held at 
the state capitol. Everyone who can 
should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to broaden his knowledge of 
practical farm affairs. Excursion rates 
on the trunk line railroads will be at 
oné and one-third fare or 1 2-3 cents a 
mile. These, will permit holder to at- 
tend the inauguration of Gov Stuart 
January 15, and the annual meetings 
of the State horticultural, State bee- 
keepers’, board of agriculture, dairy- 
men’s union, and the, stock breeders’ 
associations. Each of these will have 
a two days méeting with exhibits in 
the order named. 

They willbe held at thecapitolduring 
the regular sessions of the legislature, 
and Govy-elect Stuart will attend such 
meetings as his engagements will per- 
mit. Visitors will have an opportunity 
to see the new state capitol building, 
the legislature and all state offices. 
Ladies are especially invited. For card 
orders for railroad rates, and for se- 
curing hotel accommodations, full pro- 
grams, etc, write early to Sec L. R. 
White or Pres H. A. Surface, both at 
Harrisburg. 

STATE, HORTICULTURAL MEETING 


The 48th annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania state herticultural asso- 
ciation_will .be held in the audience 
room of the department of public in- 
struction, January 16 and 17. Among 
the persons and subjects on the pro- 
gram are: J. H. Hale of Connecticut, 
Peach culture; L. G. Youngs, Control 
of peach and plum rot; J. D. Herr, 
Problems of the small orchardists; 
Hon W. T. Creasy, Apple eculture;’ C. 
K. Sober, Chestnut culture in Pennsyl- 
vania; A. W. Fulton, managing editor 
of American Agriculturist, New York, 
Co-operative marketing of fruits and 
export trade possibilities; Prof H. A. 
Surface, Recent developments in scale 
remedies: D. L. Hartman, Horticulture 
and agriculture: a comparison; A. L. 
Debout, Cold storage and what it 
means to the horticulturist; George H. 
Mackay, Varieties of fruits for storage, 

STATE BEEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania state beekeepers’ association will 
be held January 17-19. The first ses- 
sion will be on the evening of Thurs- 
day, the 17th, the last session will ad- 
journ at 11 on Saturday. The exhibi- 
tion of bee products and supplies will 
be in the state library building; the 
_ sessions in the audience room of the 
department of public instruction. The 
program follows: Thursday evening at 
7.00, annual address of Pres H. A. 
Surface, illustrated by lantern slides; 
report of the secretary-treasurer, L. 
R. White; report of committee on sup- 
plies, E. A. Dempwolf of New York; 
constitutional amendments and other 
business; election of officers. Friday 
at 8.30, report of the investigations of 
bee diseases, by Dr E. P. Phillips of 
Washington, D C; wintering bees, by 
E. R. Root of Ohio; comb honey pro- 
duction, by C, M. Church. 

Afternoon session-at 1: Business, 
honey sales, W. A. Selser; bees and 
other things, by E. L. Pratt; original 
features in commercial queen-rearing, 
by S. K. Snyder; how to subdue bees 
for public exhibitions, BE. R. Root: 
evening at. 7.30: Business; state bee 
laws, Charles Stewart of New York; 
legislation on ee Dr E. P. 








“AMONG THE FARMERS 


~ Phillips; questions and answers. Sat- 


urday at 8.30: extracted honey produc- 
tion, by Charles M. Greene; combined 
comb honey production, swarm con- 
trol and queen rearing, by E. E. Press- 
ler; success in beekeeping, by Charles 
Stewart; reports of committees; ques- 
tions and answers; final business. Be- 


i oo the above topics there will be 


e discussions of several. live bee- 
keeping subjects which have beén pro- 
posed by members. 

STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania state board of agriculture will 
be held in the capitol building, Janu- 
ary 22 and 23. Following is the pro- 
gram in part: Tyesday morning: re- 
ports of the specialists and. standing 
committees; botanist, Prof W. A. 
Buckhout, pomologist; Dr J. H. Funk, 
committee on fruit and fruit culture; 
J. F. Boyer, committee. on live. stock, 
Dr E. E. Tower. Afternoon: Reports: 
Veterinarian, Dr Leonard Pearson; 
apiarist, Prof George C. Butz; com- 
mittee on apiary, J. N. Nelson; 
sanitarian, Dr Edward Patrick; com- 
mittee on roads and road laws, D. A. 
Knuppenburg; building up the dairy 
herd, Edward Van Alstyne of New 
York. . 

Wednesday morning: reports contin- 
ued; chemist, Dr William Frear; min- 
eralogist, Col H. C. Deming; ornithol- 
ogist, Prof H. A. Surface; committee 
on fertilizers, Hon H. C. McGowan; 
meteorologist, E. R. Demain; discus- 
sion of reports; address by Prof 
Thomas F. Hunt; election of officers, 
Afternoon: report of executive com- 
mittee; committee on floriculture, Ed- 
win Lonesdale; forestry, James M. Pi- 
att; cereals and ‘cereal crops, S. X. 
McClellan; feeding stuffs, F. D. Fuller; 
systems of permanent soil. improve- 
ment vs land ruin, Prof Cyril G. Hop- 
kins of Illinois. 

LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY MEETINGS 

The Pennsylvania live stock breed- 
ers’ association and the Pennsylvania 
dairy union will hold their annual 
meetings January 24-25. The follow- 
ing program has been prepared: 
Thursday forenoon: breeders’ associa- 
tion and dairy union will hold sepa- 
rate sessions during this period, re- 
spective programs being as follows: 
Breeders’ association: Reports of of- 
ficers and committees; pork making in 
the east, Prof Harry Hayward, direc- 
tor of Delaware experiment station; 
Pennsylvania stockmen and meat in- 
spection law, Prof Thomas F, Hunt, 
director of Pennsylvania experiment 
station; the golden hoof, Joseph BE. 
Wing of Ohio. 

Afternoon: Joint session of breeders 
and dairymen. Address of president 
of the dairy union, Prof H. E. Van 
Norman: address, E. H. Webster; ad- 
dreers, ex-Governor W. D. Hoard of 
Wisconsin; relation of the veterinary 
school to the farmer, Dr Leonard 
Pearson; a profitable method of mar- 
keting milk, J. H. Reichert. 


Farm Progress 


J.°C. M. J. 








Nearly ali the virgin forests of 
this county have been cut and sawed 
for lumber, consequently lumber is 
scarce and high. New buildings are 
all built with imported lumber, A 
macadamized state road is being built 
from Newcastle to New Wilmington, 
but the contractor has abandoned the 
work for the winter, leaving the high- 
way in such a bad state that the traf- 
fic over it is driven to other roads, 
much to the inconvenience of the peo- 
ple. These new macadamized state 
roads are a partial failure, becoming 
worn, rough, rutty and >.uddy, with 
a very little travel. 

Oil has been found here in paying 
quantities. A trolley is to connect 
Newcastle and New Wilmington. Some 
of the farmers are getting telephones, 
and the time is coming when all will 
have them, 

Live stock of all kinds is scarce and 
high. Farm hands ‘véry scarce, some 
of them very inefficient and all de- 
manding extravagant prices, While 
this condition is general all over the 
country, .the tin mills in. Newcastle, 
and the great wages ($1.75 per day) 
paid by Westminster college in New 
Wilmington for its improvements, ag- 
gravate the trouble here. 


Landes, Warren Co—We are having 
a snug winter but sleighing is very 
poor. Cows went into winter quarters 
in good shape. Hay is high prices 


selling at $16@18 p ton. Silos were 
only about two-thirds filled the past 
in good shape. Hay is high priced 
Butter brings 32@35c p-.lb, potatoes 40 
@56c p bu. Apples are about all sold. 
Labor is scarce as ever and farmers 
are cutting their own wood as men 
cannot be hired to do the work.—-[S. 


Bedford, Bedford Co—Winter wheat 
looking well. Wheat 75e, corn 55c. 
Farmers holding turkeys at lic, chick- 
ens high. Eggs 30c, butter 30c, scarce, 
hay $15, apples $1.25 p bbl, finest pota- 
toes 40c, 

Shawville, Clearfield Co—The state 
board of agri recently held five days’ 
institutes in Clearfield county at Blue 
Ball, Woodland and Grampian. The 
instructors were: Prof Franklin 
Menges of York, assisted. by N. M. 
Clark of Clarige, H. H. Ellisburg and 
some local talent. ‘The institutes were 
well attended, the sessions interesting 
and the lectures and papers covered 
a wide range of. subjects. . While 
Clearfield county is not considered an 
agricultural county, having been most- 
ly engaged in lumbering in the past 
and now largely interested in mining 
coal and clay and in manufacturing, 
still We are coming to the-front agri- 
culturally and as an institute county 
stand in the front rank. A series. of 
institutes in. different parts of ._ the 
county is still to be held, using mostly 
local talent. In some sections it is 
difficult to get room large enough to 
hold the audiences, 

Corn Show—Everyone who has good 
corn is urged to send an exhibit to the 
corn show to be held at Harrisburg, 
Jan 22-25, in connection with the 
Pa live stock breeders’ and dairy union 
meetings, and everyone who grows or 
uses corn is urged to attend and take 
part in the discussions. This is one of 
the grandest opportunities to acquire 
information ever presented to Key- 
stone farmers. 

New Dog Law Wanted—A bill is to 
be brought before the Pa legislature 
to repeal the existing law which favors 
a certain class of dog owners above 
the owners of all other kinds of ani- 
mals. With the assurance that this ac- 
tion will. appeal especially to sheep 
owners the assistance of every grange 


is urged. Assistance is also asked for : 


the bill which will be introduced in 
the house.—[M. E.-B. 


The State College executive commit- 
tee, at its recent meeting authorized 
the appointment of six persons in the 
school of agriculture and the experi- 
ment station. The only one announced 
is Charles F. Shaw, of the bureau of 
soils of the U S dept of agri.. He has 
been appointed instructor in agro- 
nomy, beginning Jan 1. Mr Shaw was 
student assistant in soils at Cornell 
university where he*was graduated in~ 
1905. He is now with a soil party in 
Texas. 

Spraying Notes—The series of spray- 
ing demonstrations for the control of 
the San Jose scale given this fall by 
the division of zoology in nearly every 
county has now closed. Démon- 
strators report these meetings wére 
well attended, farmers and fruit grow- 
ers were eager to learn how to spray, 
and thata new impetus has been given 
to fruit production. A Cumberland 
valley fruit growers’ assn was organ- 
ized right after the demonstration at 
Mechanicsburg. The use of salt in the 
wash was not advocated this year, as 
recent experiments have shown as good 
results without it, at the same time 
saving the extra expense and the cor- 
rosion of the machinery. .The formula 
advocated was 22 Ibs tnslaked lime, 
17 pounds sulphur boiled with water 
for 1 hour and made up to 5&O gals. 
Four demonstrations with two makes 
of gas power sprayers were given near 
Harrisburg. An experiment is being 
made at Camp Hill in cleaning up the 
scale on very large badly infested ap- 
ple trees. Some trees are $2 ft high. 
A great demand in many sections has 
arisen for men to do commercial spray- 
ing.—[W. H. W. 


At Baltimore, wheat flour $3@4.60 
p bbl, red wheat. 71@74c p bu, corn 
48@4i19c, hay 18@20 p-ton, rye straw 
12@13, bran 20@22,:clover seed 12@ 
18ec p lb, cmy butter ¢ 35c. Eges 
24@28e p doz, fowls 12@1 p Ib lw, 
roosters 25@30c ea, ducks 12@18c¢ p 
lb, pigeons 20c p pr, guinea fowls 21@ 
25c. Potatoes 40@55c PR bu, cabbage 
18@16 p ton, tomatoes 2@4 p carrier, 
apples 1.50@3.50 p bbl, geese feathers 
55@60c p Ib. 





__ NEW - JERSEY 





Stillwater, Sussex Co—The McDer- 

ott dairy. cmy co and the Fulboom 

iry Cmy Co are offering for spring 
contracts with ‘the farmers the N.Y 
exchange price the year through or 
the Bordens prices. The McDermott 
Dairy Co will build a larger plant 
near the depot if the farmers will agree 
to furnish more ‘milk. Apples have 
been selling at $1@1.25 p bb!i, eggs 40c 
p doz. SeVeral farmers from this place 
intend to join the grange at Newton in 
the near future. A good many have 
stored their potatoes looking for high- 
er prices in the spring, present prices 

p bu. 

Lambertville, Hunterdon Co — We 
are having an open winter, somé cold 
days, but in the main mild. No ice 
stored yet in this section. The roads 
have been sloppy and bad. Theré- will 
be much changing among the farm 
renters in the spring and some are 
quitting the business. Winter grain is 
still looking well though it has been 
subject to much freezing and thawing 
with no protection by snow. Stock 
and farming utensils are selling fajrly 
well, Much hay was slightly damaged 
by the wet weather at harvest time 
and sells at from $12 to $14 p ton. 
Corn sells for 53c p bu. Wheat 8c, 
oats, B5c, chickens 14c d w, pork. 8c, 
eggs 40c, butter 32¢; apples 50c p bu. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co — The 
Christmas cold spell enabled consider- 
able filling of farm ice houses with 4- 
inch snowless ice. Some removing of 
Kieffer pear orchards has been re- 
sumed because of unsatisfactory prices 
accomp aying the heavy crop last fall. 
Many aged apple trees succumbing to 
scale are also being removed. The 
many acres now in strawberries ap- 
pear satisfactory though scarcely as 


fine in the new parts as last year.° 
Nearly all are now brown with stable’ 


manure mostly applied by means of 
manure spreaders. Much plowing of 
sod for potatoes was doné in the open 
spells. Clover and timothy gave the 
usual heavy stands, but much of it is 
short. More thought than usual is 
given to planting peach trees next 
spring. 

Greenwich, Cumberland Co—Farm- 
ers trimming peach and other fruit 
trees, and gathering fire wood. Local 
sales well attended. Eggs 25c, butter 
30c, prints 35c, retail milk 4c, corn 50c, 
oats. 35c, wheat 75c, patatoes 60c, hay 
$16, live poultry 18c, ducks l4c, geese 
13c, live -hogs 8%c, veal calves 7c, 
dairy cows $60, farm horses $150 te 
on middlings $23,‘ bran $22, gluten 


Norma, Salem Co—In spite of bad 
weather a very successful farmers’ in= 
stitute was held recently. Sec Frank- 
lin. Dye had chosen a group of men 
who gave very helpful talks. Jared 
Van Wagenen of New York spoke en- 
thusiastically and lucidly on the use 
of legumes and the care of cows and 
during the course of his talk men- 
tioned American Agriculturist in terms 
of the highest praise. Prof R. L. Watts 
discussed his methods of raising and 
marketing early cabbage, but his 
methods are not applicable to this dis- 
trict since New York is not the neigh- 
borhood the market is aimed for. 
Charles Chalmers treated of growing 
sweet potatoes and was plied with 
many questions. The session conclud- 
ed with a discussion on poultry and of 
Colorado . views and a talk by Rev 
Clair. Farmers are shipping sweet po- 
tatoes largely though prices are unsat- 
isfactory, $2.50 to $3. @ bbl. Prob- 
ably the receipt of manure and ferti- 
lizer the coming season will exceed 
that of last when 150 ears of the for- 
mer and 10 of the latter were used 
here.—'S. B. 

Southbranch, Somerset Co—Atmos- 


pheric changes during the month of. 


Dec were very,sudden. Farm work is 
all finished in good shape for winter. 
Wheat doing well. A number of farms 
and farm utensils for sale. Butter fat 
was 34c for Nov. Eggs 45c. Timothy 
hay $16.—[L. L. S. 


i> 
-_ 


At Pittsburg, apples $2@3.50 p bbl, 
emy butter 82@88%c p Ib, cheese 13 
@l4c, cabbage 10@12 p ton, celery 
15@25c p bch; black walnuts 2@2.50 
p bu. Cranberries 8@11 p bbl, fowls 
15@li7c p b:d_ w,. chickens do, ducks 
do, turkeys P24c, eggs 22@23¢ p 
doz. Lettuce 35@50c p bx or bskt, on- 
ions 1.50@1.75:p bbl, pears 2@5, pota= 
toes 438@55c p bu, quinces 3@4 p bbl 
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MARYLAND 
Asks for Horticultural Building 





In responding to the address of wel- 
come made by .Mayor Timanus at the 
recent meeting of the Maryland state 
horticulture society, Pres Orlando 
Harrison complimented his “honor up- 
on the progress that had been made 
in the development of a greater Bal- 
timore; which meant much to the ag- 
ricultural and horticultyral interests 
of the state. In part, he said, “Fruit 
growers have a claim on you. We, 
the tillers of the soil in Maryland, pro- 
duce about »,000,000 worth of prod- 
uets annually. I claim that any state 
which produces wealth of this charac- 
ter on 8o small an area as do our 
farmers, is entitled to a building in 
greater Baltimore, which should be 
known as the state horticultural hall. 
In it should be housed a permanent 
exhibit of our farm products. In this 
building, offices for which the state is 
now paying a considerable amount in 
rents could be taken care of and all 
agricultural interests could be central- 
ized. The building should, also con- 
tain ample space for meetings, com- 
mittee rooms and other features of 
this character. 

“JT ask here to-day, that some son 
of Maryland donate a plot of land for 
this purpose;and ask the state to erect 
a building to meet these wants there- 
on. You can readily understand the 
common good that such a building 
would produce. We spend annually 
about 2% million dollars with you for 
fertilizers and an equal proportion for 
the other necessities of life. We are 
giad to patronize home industries. 
The people of Baltimore do not know 
what there is in store for them. Near- 
ly half of our state is yet undeveloped 
agriculturally. Ng spot in the country 
offers such varied opportunities in 
fruit growing as are found in Mary- 
land. Why do you seek to invest out 
of the state when there are such op- 
portunities at home? Why send your 
sons to find profitable employment 
elsewhere when our soils offer such 
great inducements in fruit growing? If 
you are not satisfied. with the tidewater 
areas, Our, mountain districts are just 
as full of. possibilities. Such a build- 
ing, as I have mentioned above, would 
do much to bring the people of Balti- 
more into closer touch with these con- 
ditions and impress upon them the 
necessity of keeping capital and men 
at-home as much as possible. 

“How many sons of greater Balti- 
more can you furnish to help us keep 
citizens of this city supplied with 
fresh -fruits and vegetables? Unless 
conditions change and the cities do 
their part to encourage boys to cul- 
tivate the soil, our rural districts will 
be constantly drained of our best boys 
and girls, who are lured to the cities 
and manufacturing centers, to the det- 
riment of agriculture. We need help 
and believe that the opportunity is 
now ripe’ for the state and the cities 
to take hold and assist us. We thank 
you, Mr Mayor, for the kind and royal 
reception and welcome you have given 
us. We trust that this meeting will 
bring about results of a far reaching 
character in, cementing more closely 
the greater agricultural interests of 
Maryland with those of greater.Balti- 
more.” 


Practical Advice to Tobacco Growers 








At the last annual meeting of the 
Md tobacco growers’ assn, co-opera- 
tion was the keynote. Valuable ad- 
vice was given members by Pres Wil- 
liam A. Walker, who said: The 
prime object of this organization is 
to elevate the tobacco growing indus- 
try from a miserable, bankrupt, pov- 
erty-stricken condition, to a condition 
of reasonable and just profits for cap- 
ital and labor employed. 

I need not remind you ihto what 
a fearful condition, we, the tobacco 
growers, were plunging, having sold 
two crops at less than cost, when just 
one year ago you took the matter 
up through this assn. We should not 
forget that no business can succeed 
when the directors ofthat business 
fail to appreciate the fu;damental 
principles to which a man is entitled 
and should have: First, an interest 
on his capital invested; second, the 
cost of production; third, a living 
profit, 

For years these canons of good 
business methods, have been neglect- 
ed by us. The _— are evident 


FARM AND MARKET 


wherever tobacco is grown. Now let 
every man of this assn keep these 
maxims before him and stand for 
them in his everyday life and in 
faithful acceptance of~his duties to 
the assn. 

The price of Md tobacco has ad- 
vanced since this assn became a factor, 
1 to 2c p Ib, above last year’s prices. 
Did the buyers recommend an ad- 
vance, or did the commission mer- 
chants call the planters together and 
say: “Gentlemen, you have a right toa 
fair and just reward for your labors 
and that of your children, we will 
therefore hold for better prices. You 
know, gentlemen, that neither the 
buyers nor the commission merchants 
did any such thing, but you do know 
that you, the members of the Md to- 
bacco growers’ assn, through your 
board of directors did obtain the 
promise from the commission mer- 
chants’ union of Baltimore, that it 
would hold for better prices. 


APPROPRIATION 

Perhaps the most notable achieve- 
ment. attained by our assocjation, ex- 
cept that of price-making, is the ap- 
propriation of $10,000 by our last leg- 
isiature for the improvement of the 
Md tobacco industry and the finding 
of new markets for the Md product. 
I would suggest that the most interest- 
ing feature of this measure to the 
members of the assn is establishing 
the right of the planters of Md te a 
controlling influence in the tobaeco 
fund, from which this amount was 
drawn. 

As the board of trustees of the Md 
agri college have this matter in hand 
and have seen fit to appoint Dr R. 
S. Hill, of Prince George Co, as a 
special state agent for the Md tobacco 
industry, we feel the business is getting 
in first rate hands. The board of di- 
rectors are well pleased with the 
progress already made and believe 
there is much yet to be done. 


STATE TOBACCO WAREHOUSE 

As the last legislature recognized 
the planters right to a controlling in- 
fluence im the tobacco fund, and as this 
fund is increased or diminished bythe 
number of hhds received and inspect- 
ed at state tobacco warehouses, I 
wouid respectfully suggest that Md 
planters take a more lively interest 
and have their tobacco inspected 
where the net proceeds will be ac- 
credited to themselves. I hope the 
day is not far distant, when the 
warehouses, bought and paid for by 
a tax on our tobacco, will be under 
the control of the planters. 


PLANS For 1907 


I am free to admit that I approve 
a plan of controlling marketing ab- 
solutely. And also let me suggest to 
you that this assn will not have done 
its full duty towards its members and 
fellow planters, nor can it ever hope 
to attain the complete success it 
should obtain until it shall not only 
grade and price, but also sell the 
product. Until we, as an assn, do 
this, we should not expect the com- 
plete success that should be ours. Let 
us not forget that weecan help our- 
selves very materially by taking the 
advice of our worthy president of the 
Md agri college, Captain Silvester, and 
dir of the exper sta, Prof Patterson, 
and give more thought as to how to 
raise more and better feed, more and 
better stock to consume this, and thus 
improve both the value of our land 
and. our credit. 


Tobacco Note 


MARYLAND 


Receipts “of Md at the Baltimore 
market of late consisted mostly of 
new ground leaves, which were of or- 
dinary quality, for which the market 
is rather quiet, although some dealers 
say the inquiry is picking up some- 
what, Strictly fancy leaves were in 
good demand. Some new crop to- 
bacco has also come on the market 
lately, which shows a-thin leaf and 
lacking body. The tobacco, while ap- 
parently in good condition, seems to 
lack color. The market for O leaf 
continues quiet. -Since Jan 1 exports 
of Md and O tobacco total 33,000 hhds. 
Stocks in warehouses and on shi 
board foot up 8000 hhds against 5800 
a@ year ago. Good to fcy Md leaf sells 
at 8@15c p Ib, medium to fine red O 
tobacco 8@10c, fine spangled to yel- 
low O 10@16c. At the-recent meeting 
of the Md tobacco growers’ assn, the 





following officers were elected: W. 
A. Walker, Mt Airy, pres; John H. 
Drury of Calvert Co, treas, and Frank- 
lin Weems, sec. Directors, Langdon 
S. Day, W. A. Walker, T. A. Watkins, 
BE. E. Berry, N. J. Frerer, George T. 
Hutchins, John Parran and W. F. 
Chaney. 
a 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 





e \ 
Monday, December 31, 1906. 


At New York, receipts of cattle were 
light last week and prices stiffened up 
on a fair home demand 10@15c on 
all sorts and@ grades except bologna 
bulls and thin cows. Veals on light 
supply advanced fully 25c, and barn- 
yard and western calves 25@50c: 
prices held up steady until the close. 
Milch cows were in demand for good 
stock and prices firm, medium and 
common grades slow but- not lower. 

Today there were 48 cars of cattle 
and 950 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, but were more active later at 
steady prices for top grades, with 
medium tafair a shade higher. Bulls 
steady to 10c lower; cows held up on 
all grades; thin cows firm; veals and 
barnyard calves active. Good _ to 
choice steers, 1175 to 1485 Ibs, $5.35@ 
6.30 p 100-Ibs; common to fair 850 to 
1200-Ib steers 4@5.25; bulls 3.25@4.35; 
eows 1.50@4.15; 3 fancy western cows 
4.75: veals 5@9.50; tops 10; culls 4 
@4.50; barnyard calves 3.50@3.80. 

Sheep ruled extremely dull all last 
week. Today with only 16% cars on 
sale fair to choice sheep which were 
scarce were firm; common sheep un- 
changed; lambs on light receipts and 
higher prices at Buffalo advanced 25@ 
35c; all the stock was cleaned up. 
Common to prime sheep $3@5.50 p 100 
Ibs; culls, 2.50; medium to choice 
lambs, 7@8.25; culls, 5.50@6. Top state 
lambs, 8.25; Can lambs, 7.82%, Pa 
lambs, 7.50. 

Hogs opened last week 10c higher 
and still further advanced later 10c, 
prices eased off a trifle at the close. 
There were 460 head on sale today. 
Market a trifle firm. State and Pa 
hogs, $6.70@6.90; pigs, 7. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Business at the auction marts con- 
tinues to be of average holiday dimen- 
sions and prices last week were gen- 
erally steady for the right kinds of 
stock. Heavy drafts and expressers 
are the best sellers at the present time 
of year and dealers are experiencing 
some difficulty in obtaining enough 
suitable animals of this kind in the 
west to supply the home demand. 
Choice drafts sold generally last week 
at the range of $250@860 ea, business 
chunks weighing 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 175 
@250. 

At Pittsburg, this week opened with 
140 cars of cattle in the yards. The 
market ruled 10@1l5c higher for all 
stock showing quality. Good to prime 
steers sold at $5.75@6.15 p 100 Ibs, fair 
to average 4@5, cows 2.25@4, veal 
calves 8@9, heavy calves and grassers 
4@5, bulis 2.25@4.10, canning cows 
1.25@2, milch cows 20@60 ea. 

The hog market, as far as prices 
were concerned, proved about the 
Same as a week ago. Arrivals totaled 
G0 double-decks. Heavy, medium and 
light Yorkers' sold right around $6.75 
P 100 Ibs. 

5 doubles. Market generally stronger; 
muttons ranged 4.50@5.85 p 100 Ibs, 
the latter price being given for choice 
ba Choice lambs commanded 

7.50@8, while culls and low 
brought 5.50@6.50. _ 


Gran ge Notes 


NEW JERSEY 


National Lecturer George F. Gaunt, 
master New Jersey state grange, at- 
tended the Maryland state grange 
meeting at Cumberland recently. 
Brother Gaunt attended this meeting 
@& the request of National Master 
Bachelder and made an appropriate 
address in reference to the death of 
State Master Ager. 


At the meeting of the Maryland 
state grange, H. J. Patterson of the 
state experiment station was chosen 
master to fill out the unexpired term 
caused by the death of Brother Ager. 
Three members of the executive com- 
mittee were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, Richard Vincent, Jr: ge 
Bentley Thomas of Ednor and W. 
Dawson of Cambridge. 


grades 
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Sheep receipts aggregated | 
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ECCS IN CLOVER 


Eggs are High, but Clover 
is Cheap. Buy our 


Chicken Feed Cutter 


and Make Eggs Out of Your Clover. 





This machine is the most efficient, a 
working cutter made. Itis also excellent for 


qn all kinds of feed for stock. Cuts from 
by th in. ew Will last a lifetime. 

© trade or by 
The Sulcher & Toytor Agricultural ToolCo. 


Box 120, Chicopes Falls, Mass. 


Try It. Freight Paid. 


40 years the leader, better than ever 
and price lower, - 


Quaker City 


e mills grind ear corn and 
all grains, separate or 
mixed. Don't be misled, 
Quaker Cities make good 
everywhere. Investigate. Catalog 


The A. W. Straub Go. ii%o Cassi ott," chienss ti 













% H.P. TH. P. 48. P. 
te Run on. 
Caselome or Aleohel. 








DRILLING 


WELL sacnines. 


Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either tenner 
shallow wells in any kind of soll or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, o- and durable. wr mechanic cap 
@perate them essily. Send for 

WILLIAMS BEROS., , -* N.Y. 





LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY snake 


year We teach you et home in —— 
monthe of your 6) ee time by illnstrated 
petures and grant diploma with degree. Partioulam free 


The Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Oetroit, Mich 


The CANADIAN Wes! 
_st Best WEST 


m HE testimony of tens of 
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ear is that the 

est is the best 

Want Year by year the 
agricul er pele 
creased in volume value 
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20 PATRONS OF 


the building is.surmounted by a tower 
15 feet square,.on the apex of which 


A Model Grange Hail 
ee is a flag staff, from which “Old glory” 


> 4 ; ‘4 - 
Metowee grange, No 806, at Gran waves a welcome to Patrons as well 


ville, Washington county, N Y, has gs others. The total cost of the build- | 
erected @ hall that.is a model for ing was somet .ing over $10,000.- The |! 


beauty, convenience and completeness. interior furnishing is all new and has 
This grange was .organiz in 1896 added considerably to the cost of the 
with 28 charter members, It has grown building. The grange hall is provided 
in ten years to an organization num- with a beautiful $500 piano, purchased 
bering almost 200 members. Numbers not long ago. The earning capacity 
alone, however, do not characterize of the building at the present time is 
this grange, but it has become famous aboft $1000 a y®ar from rentals, With 
for the excellence of its degree work, the additions to this amount which 
which, under the careful training and the grange will be -able to make, ‘t 
drill of Sidney Potter, deputy for seems likely that the debt incurred 
Washington county, they have been will be paid easily by the grange. 
able to render almost perfectly. This splendid grange home was ded- 
The hall project was started about icated last October’ by State Master 
two years ago. The, grange was in- Fuller in a most impressive manner. 
corporated and bought an excellent A bountiful harvest feast was served 
corner lot, near the business part of at noon, in the new dining room, of 
the town, on which to erect their hall. which over 400 hungry Patrons par- 
In April, 1906, the ground was broken took. Promptly-at 2 o’clock p m the 
for the building, which was completed master, E.°~B. Norton, called the 
October 1, 1906. The structure as. grange to order, and announced that 
shown in the picture is of stone and they were ready to proceed with the 
brick, covered by a slate roof, and dedicatory ceremony. 
snow guards. It is 70 feet long by 40 The beautiful and impressive grange 





feet wide and three stories high. The dedication was then exemplified, by | 
first floor contains a dining room, Brother Fuller, assisted by the officers | 


kitchen, together -with pantry. and of Metowee grange. At the conclusion 
storeroom, etc. The kitchen is fur- of the dedicatory exercises, the lectur- 
nished with a modern range, covered er presented an excellent program, con- 
with a hood-to carry off ali. the gases sisting of solos, duets, recitations and 
and fumes of the cooking food. Near several brief addresses, by State Mas- 
the range stands the hot water heater. ter Fuller, E. B. Norton and others. At 
The building is thus furnished with 5 p m the grange. took a recess for 
hot and cold water in the kitchen and supper, of which nearly 500 Patrons 
toilet. rooms. -The grange has a new partook. At 7.30 the grange recon- 
set ofcrockery and silverwarethrough- vened, and another excellent program 
out that adds materially to the attrac- was presented. At the evening session 
tiveness of the dining room as the Brother Fuller delivered an address 
hungry Patrons take. their places on the “Ideal and real, in grange 
around the tables. work.” Assemblyman Eugene B. Nor- 
The second floor is used for the ton spoke of some of the work of the 
grange hall, ante-rooms, paraphenalia legislature in its relation to the farm- 
room, toilet rooms and a ladies’ par- er. Numerous recitations and some 
Jor. The grange hall proper is 38x55 exceptionally fine music made up the 
feet and the ceilings are 13 feet high. program of the evening. During the 
The hall is lighted by eight large win- entire day, Sut more especially at the 
dows distributed on three sides. The evening session, the hall was filled to 
ventilation, so often ignored in build- overflowing, by an enthusiastic au- 
ing grange halls, is almost perfect. The dience of. Patrons and friends, among 
floors are of maple, laid over deaden- them being a party of about 100 mem- 
ing felt and cost $52 per 1000 on the = bers of the grange from Vermont, 
icar. The balance of the woodwork is Granville is a thriving town of 4000 
‘North Carolina pine, finished in the inhabitants located near the eastern 
natural color.. The ceilings are of ada- line of Washington county. It has 
mant and are frescoed in appropriate just erected a beautiful school build- 
designs, similar to the interior of a ing, at a cost of $75,000. The village 
church. The. building is lighted supports some excellent churches, The 
throughout with electricity. visitor is impressed with the enter- 
The third floor is divided into the prise and spirit of the community, 
same number of rooms, and of the which loyally supports the three or- 
same size as the second fioor, and is ganizations that count most for social 
finished exactly in the same manner. -improvement, intellectual growth and 
It has been rented to the Masonic or- moral and religious sentiment, the 
der for a term of years. The front of church, the school, and the grange. 





WELL EQUIPPED GRANGE HALL AT GRANVILLE, NEW YORK 


The beautiful grange hall reproduced above, is located at Granville, 
Washington county, N Y. It was built by the enterprising members of 
Metowee grange and cost about $10,000. It is considered one of the most 
complete and best equipped halls in the Empire state. For details about 
construction and arrangement, see article on this page. 
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Wheel Adjustment 


We consider that a wheel on a wagon should turn 
with just’as little friction, comparatively, as the fly- 
wheel on an engine, 
Every Moline Wheel is built to stand the ‘‘fly-wheel 
test.’ : 
Here’s the way to’ test the adjustment of the wheels on 
a Moline wagon: 

Have one axle ‘‘jacked Bp so the wheel will turn freely. 
Then give it a vigorous whirl. You’ll find that it is absolutely 
TRUE to the finest fraction of an inch. 

_ Next, take the wheel off and you will discover the secret of 
its light-running qualities. 

It’s in the setting of the Patented Dust-Proof Skein onto the 
axle—in the scientific accuracy with which the cast-iron Skein 
Box fits into the Hub—in the relation of Axle to the ‘‘dish’’ of 
Wheel. 

You can’t be too careful in buying a wagon. You can’t 
examine the Moline too carefully to please us. 

The Moline runs with a third less draft under heaviest loads 

than ordinary wagons. A/test will prove it. 
The Moline Wagon has all the ‘‘new wiinkles’’ in wagon 
construction. 

The iron and steel protection we give its foundation of 
air-seasoned Hickory and White Oak makes it so durable 

that farmers everywhere call it ‘‘the Ironclad Wagon.”’ 


WAGON BOOK FREE 


This book explaius and illustrates how we make the 
Moline Wagon Ironclad to give it 
strength, without overloading it in 
weight. It shows what consti- 
tutes a REAL BARGAIN in 
wagons. A postal gets it. 


Moline Wagon Co. 
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WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE o::"s"=-7: 
as large, as durable, do as much work and equal in every 
way any $10.00 forge on the market, and as represented or 
money refunded. 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER 22y%or2. 29 
Fo lete $3.50 2 nti es 
com .58 or one Farmer’s Forge, one anvil an 
== vice combined, and one md Se, en, al for $5.25. Ten 
Seay Dot appear again, parWrite to-day. Scud stamp for 
not appear again. te . Sends ) 
catalogue No. 20 and testimonials. 


C. A. S. FORGE WORKS, Saranac, Mich. 


THE FARMERS FORCE 






Manos BY 
THEC AS FoRGE WoRKS 
SARANAC MICH 
PATENT PENDING 
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Make Your Own Light 


The Farreanxs-Morsz Electric Licht Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 


\ Gas, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 
from 2 bh. p. up. 


Cut out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Illustrated Catalogue No. 0 597 
Gasoline Engines. 














I may want................h. p. to run................. 


Street No. 
Town : State. 


DRAG SA Hand -nd self feed, adapted to 
steam or gasoline engine, or horse 
SAWS Sat tess fae Seer as 
HARDER BFG CO., ; ~ 
Rox 18. Cobleskill, N.Y. ©7eulez. 



























See OTR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Maryland Farm Notes 


G. 0. B. 





Albert and Harry Fahnestock, bank- 
ers, on their farm in Baltimore «'‘o, 
just finished threshing their rye crop 
which yielded 3161 bushels, an aver- 
age of 39 bushels an acre. Joseph 
Cannon, a retired jeweler of New 
York, has bought the Cockey Pearce 
farm in same county and will soon 
take possession. The merchants and 
farmers of Sykesville recently heid a 
carnival. . There were splendid exhib- 
its of corn, wheat, rye, oats,” potatoes, 
pumpkins, ete, and a good poultry 
show which was judged by G. O, 
Brown. Prof Talleaferro of the agri- 
cultural college, judged the farm prod- 
ucts. The attendance was large and 
the event is probably the nest egg for 
a county fair association. Wade H. D. 
Warfield was at the head of the move- 
ment. The farmers’ league of Mary- 
land held a meeting in Baltimore, 
December 21. Among the speakers 
was Prof Bailey of Cornell university. 
He criticised modern educational 
methods. He said in part: “The first 
essential of education is to teach the 
pupil how to live. This is the first es- 
sential and we are not teaching it.” 
While he was severe in his arratgn- 
ments of the educational methods 
mainly in vogue in city and town, he 
was not so pessimistic regarding rural 
schools. 

Prof W. J. Spillman of the United 
States department of agriculture ad- 
dressed on How to keep the boys on 
the farm. He said the boys go to cit- 
ies working for salaries instead of 
making a good living for themselves 
on the farms. The remedy, he said, is 
to make the farm as attractive as the 
city and offer right inducements to the 
boys and,girls to stay at home, to make 
the working hours the same as those 
in the city. Speaking on scarcity of 
farm labor he said the only hope for 
the farmer is to pay better wages and 
to look to northern Europe for labor 
when it cannot be secured in this 
country. 

A. F. Trappe, secretary of the state 
bureau of immigration, talked.en the 
importance of having the immigration 
laws changed. In closing his remarks 
he said: “You can Succeed only by 
close organization. Organized labor 
has a head at every door of congress 
all the year around. Why not do the 
same? There is no power in the United 
States that could resist the demands 
of the farmers if they were united. A 
committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent, Edwin A. Serdewitz, to petition 
cofigress to so amend the Dillingham 
immigration bill that it will be possi- 
ble for farmers to import labor. Of- 
ficers elected were: President, Alexan- 
der McComas; vice-president, W. Irv- 
ing Walker; secretary-treasurer,-A. E. 
Gardiner. 

At the last meeting of the Deer 
Creek farmérs’ club of Harford coun- 
ty, feeding cattle for market was dis- 


cussed. R. H. Burns, who makes cat- J 


tle feeding 4 specialty, said it is impor- 
tant to start right. He advised that 
cattle be sufficiently forced to get them 
to market in late June or August, 
while prices are good, grass abundant 
and flies not troublesome. Buy cattle 
in August to be pushed through fall 
and early winter to sell on top January 
market and thus turn over two lots a 
year. “Recently I placed on the mar- 
ket 104 cattle at an advance of $1209. 
These I had carried for only two 

months, and in addition to the direct 
profit, the fertilizer resulting from 
feeding them was certainly worth $35 

more.” He considers the silo indis- 
pensable; 15 acres of good corn silage 
will feed 65 cattle six months and their 
gain with some bran or cottonseed 
meal will be very gratifying. He an- 
nually top dresses 40 acres. John D. 
Worthington advised that unless han- 
dling two lots annually as Mr Purns 
does, about half of one’s cattle be well 
fed and prepared for June or July 
market, thus leaving plenty of grass 
during the dry month for the other 
half. He has followed,such.a course 
past year and gross profit was about 
the same on each bunch. 

John Morris, whose method of feed- 
ing cattle was given in American Agri- 
culturist a year ago, said, he generally 
buys ¢heap grade cattle, feeds them on 
straw and fodder du uring winter and 
finishes with freen”*.corn in the fall, 
ordinarily increasing their weights 535 
pounds by last of November. Always 
has more grass than cattie. When 
thus fattened he said there are no 


.so raised, and asking fo 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


compteints about quality. There is 
talk of running an apple special over 
the Maryland and Pennsylvania rail- 
yoad, through Harford county this 
winter, A bulletin from the state ex- 
periment station, says that 628,795 

were in corn in Maryland in 

“This produced 23,202,536 bushels 
vara at $11°137,217. The farmers 
within a radius of four or five miles 
from Baltimore make strenuous com- 
plaint of the raids in their woods and 
fields on their cedar and pine trees, 
which are stolen by the hundred every 
year by men and boys from the city. 


Pennsylvania Notes 
N. - 





The forestry commission has leased 
five acres of land near Asaph, in Ti- 
oga county, from E. Watson, Jr. It 
is to be used as a pine tree nursery. 
After five years of growth at the nurs- 
ery, the trees are to be planted in the 
Marsh and Pine creek mountains, 
where, the soil is peculiarly adapied 
to pine trees. 

Following a suggestion made by 
Highway Commissioner Hunter, the 
supervisors of, Coiumbia county have 
organized. This is the second coun- 
ty to organize this way, Wrie having 
been the first. The Columbia organ- 
ization was addressed at its first meet- 
ing by Commissioner Hunter. Reso- 
lutions were adopted favoring a cash 
road tax, providing that the state 
shall contribute 50 ~ee S ye = vere $1 
the repeal 
of the $1 tax. wr naw supervisors 
will meet for organization at Frank- 
lin in the near future. Mr- Hunter 
will. make an address there. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising |, 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most +alu- 
in At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a you can advertise anything 

wish to buy, sel! or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and eech initial or a number counts 
word. Cash must accompany each order, 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued 


COCKERELS—White, Brown, Rose and, Sing! 
Comb, LEGHORN FARMS, ‘Lancaster, ends 


Red 





FERD EMMONS ‘King Perey, N 
EMMONS King Ferry, N Y. 
800 BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, aeen, 
NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 

SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, BE, E. BOYCE, 
Clifton Park, N Y. 











8c oe. $1.50 each. A, COVENTRY, 


BRONZE TURKEYS—L. 0. QUIGLEY, 


Goshen, 





LIVE STOCK. 








FOR SALE—Two ~~ Percheron stallions, One 
steel eray, regis a posiatee traced back ten 
generations, Foaled “apeil 193. Weiget law 
The other is a ~~ 8 black, with smail 
in forehead, full blooded, > years 
. Dhese 

to be @ ated. Address all 
correspondence to > JOHN HU ETT. Granville, N Y. 
yoy A AND MULES—Raise n mules ‘and get t rich; 
300 fine large jacks, a and mules now for sale; 
li to 17 hands high, weigh from 700 to 1400 Ibs. if 
you don’t wish to invest in a full-grown Jack [| 
will sell you a young one very cheap; ne can 
grow him up with ig trade. 
Write for ~¢ ‘quae vac TAMM, 

West Ejkton, Preble *So. 





AYRSHIRES—Three bulls, one old enough for 
service; two six and three months; cheshires, sown’in 
farrow, fall pigs; all stock eligible to weit 
HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y¥ 


BERASalIRE PIGS, % up. Female Collie pap- 

4 months, $. White Holland turkeys, $3 up, 

a Orpington cockerels, §1L WwW. LOTH HERS. 
Perulack, Pa. 

$15 BUYS a nice pair of Poland-China with 

Express paid if sold before Jan I5th. 

Also sows bred for sale. G. 8, HALL, Farmdale, O. 


ANGORA’ GOATS—Full blood from “the "original 
importation from Turkey. we one trios for sale. 
J. A. MOBERLEY, Windsor, 
age WANTED — Registered, pure-bred 
full particulars. Address 
“BREKDER.” Y. 


Cortland, N 
POLAND-CHIN AS—Pigs either sex, three to four 




















months, from large, fancy prolific strains. B, H, 
ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN cows, heifers and 


calves; fine ——— Samad bred. SPKINUGDALE 
r ccd, Wralusing, 


POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, sows bred, "Sun- 
shine and Perfection blood. Breeder 30 years. L. 
Cc. NIXON, Lebanon, O. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
sale, 2 cows, 4 heifers, 22 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 
Landenberg, Pa. 











as one 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in Adver- 


issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but wiil 
be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
Kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as as a large one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ gee 
is only FIVE cents a word eaci 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


adver- 








CHOICE BREEDING STOCK—Barred Plymouth 
hens, RO yee White 
Wyandottes >» rye Hw P 


— a 
and $5 —_, Walks 
Matta, Tray Road, Albany, 


BARES, BUFF amps vas Plymouth Rocks, 
White Leg 


White y 
2 for breeding th He Face EDWARD 

trio; a; og . 
ye tee La East Donegal poultry 


G. NOONAN, i I ata 


MANOKIN WHITS hg, --yy*, ey > ~4 
R from 


fxn POULTRY 

















experiment, 
stra: in America. Btock and at ~ 
prices, ROBERT B.. PUSEY, = Princess 
Anne, Md. area 
— = ® a few White Crested 
lack Polish at farmers’ prices. AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral ‘Springs, NY. 





9 VARIETIES—Ali a itry, ao. on. 


tereets, pigeons, hares, ste COCRGEY. Bos ¥, 
Telford, Pa, 














RONZE TURKEYS, $% to $10 pair. Best in 
on Ye ducks, etc, Circular, stamp. 
CLakk 'B oO. 

fine, 
_ BARRED Gec ROCKS-—If you Want something . 
WALD, Visinesport, Nd 
CHOICE eS kerels 


EIGHT MONTHS’ 
= best. of dairy stock. 


OLD Shorthorn bull, weight 
L. D. WRITT, Wedonia, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
FOR we gg broken beagle, fox -and 


rabbit hounds, yioa Stamps for circu- 
lar. AMBROSE Atay West Chester, Pa. 





$< 


FOR SALE—Beantiful St Bernard puppies aa 
registered stock. EUGENE EVERTS, Odessa, ‘N ° 





FERRETS FOR SALE Write for free book and 
latest prices’ C, M. SACKETT, New London, O. 


paeeet. < a a all x. 
EY. ry ani ounds, ages. B. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK. 


SCHILDER BROS, Chillicothe, Ohio, established 
1876. We are extensive growers and dealers in choice 
varieties of onion seed. Write us for prices, 
sas Cowee’s strain, dablias, 

F, DINTELM ANN, Belle- 





100,000 TREES, 


peonies, cannas. 
ville, [iL 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOUR PER CENT PAID ON DEPOSITS—A 
larger return can be earned if you buy our 
You also profit by their increase i 
value, hdra 
time, 
cash. Our @ years’ record for safety and: earning 
of investments is not excelled by any bank- 
ng hotse or fiduciary institution in merica. 
Address for ee HERBERT YRICK, 
President Judd Co, The Editor American 
Lafayette street, New York. 


“Disinfectol,” 
Rane. 
CAR- 


weing 
lice . tick 
ce. . D 


germ destroyer, 
St effective, Write for 
PENTER CO, Syracuse, N 


DO YOU SHIP APPLES? For exports or fancy 
city trade, pack them in the New York or Canedian 
one-bushel box. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Peters- 
burg, a 


“PREVENT DISEASE he 
disinfectant, 











oe MICHARDSON, Bo Box 152, sa“ Hightstown, 





RGE MAMMOTH Pekin ducks. WH 
DIAMOND POULTRY YARDS, Romulus, N Y. 
BARRED ROCKS—(Ringlets), 
vigorous cockerels. 





B. H. ACKLEY, “Tacevville, Ps. 





MAMMOTH Toulouse geese. WHITE 
pisMOND POULTRY YARDS, Ronwits, N Y¥. 


ee REINOT ON, reat ie toosce, Pas 
MAPLEDELL FARM. Monaca, Pa. 











R CIRCULAR of new book “How ‘to 


jaa 2 
PALMA Y. 
for catalog and 


CEMENT 
Brices, Eikhart, Ind. 





POST MOLDS—Send 
Cc. L. CATHERMAN, 


IMPLEM ENTS. 





MACHINERY AND 
MOVING PICTURE MACHINE, 1000 feet 
=. $80, in exchange > furs. P. LINSREY, 

Corners, N Y. 


| 


|} Dept 7, Racine, 





2r 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BEFORE BUYING an incubator get our free 


catalog. It will give = some iy books. peta 
Brooder house plans ISc, poultry books 

LUMBIA INCUBATOR OV, Box 32, 

Cc ity, 


EGGS ALL WINTER, | If you feed Eaton's Per. 
fection Mash Mixture, will increase profits. Ask 
your dealer, or write EATON GRAIN AND FEual 


©O, Norwich, N Y, Mention this paper, 
CHEAP— mnouheter, two Cyphers eeoohens. 
ROCHELLE, @ N J. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word. 





MALE HELP WANTED. 


GOOD PAY, permanent position, pleasant and 
healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
good men as general subscription agents for Ameri- 
can Agriculturist im New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and South Carolina. 
We want men who can devote all of their ume 
to the work, If you are looking fe a soft snap 
don't write us, bud if you are expe ced, or think 
you possess some qualifications as a salesman, so- 
licitor or representative, and are eager to make the 
most of a brilliant opportunity, we want to hear 
from you. The right men cin do better represent 
ing American Agricultumst than they can do in 
any other way, If you are such seman, write us in 
full, stating Fn yong) a. references, etc, and 
we will see what de for you. Address at 
once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT, American Agri 


culturist, 439 Lafayette, street, New York, N Y¥, 
STRONG YOUNG MEN for firemen and brake- 
men on all North American railroads. Experieace 
unnecessary. Firemen, $100 monthly, become ea- 
gineers and earn §200. Brakemen $75, become con- 
ductors — = a. Name position preferred. 


Age @ »; 140 pounds and five feet five 
inches, RAILW way ASSOCIATION, Room Lf, 27 


Monroe street, Brooklyn, N Y. 
WANTED. AT ONCE—Young me men to learn teleg- 


raphy. Send for particulars today, Established 
19%. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lobenca, Pa. 





SITU ATIONS w ANTED—MEN. 


FOR FARM HELP (Italian), apply to the labor 
information office for Italians, 59 Lafayette (for- 
merly Elm) street, New No charge made 
to applicants. Advisable to advance transportation 
expenses from New York to destination, to be re- 
funded afterward by men, in order to secure 
ly the required help. 


WANTED—April 1, 
references. BOX 54, 
AGENTS WANTED 
FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Time saver and 


money saver for farmers, Over one thousand sold in 
one county. Quick, easy seller, Liberal commissions, 





“position | as foreman on farm; 
Somers Center, N Y. 





Write right now. FARM RECORD COMPAN)S 
Newton, Ia. 
AGENTS—Sell automatic, seif-cleaning. curry 


opportunity for hustlers. 
CLEAN COMB OU, 


Money-making 
for introductory offer, 
Wis 


comb. 
Write 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 

Read by Half a Million People Each 

AIBRICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


BEFORE BUYING LAND in the west, 


Week 


— 





investi- 
gate. Freeman's real estate bulletin quotes scores 
of bargains at owners’ prices. Saves buyers han- 
dreds of dollars. Yearly subscription 50 cents. 
Send postal for free copy, stating what you want 
and where G. H. FREEMAN, Pub, Cogswell, 
N D. 

FOR SALE— 122 acres, in Broome county, New 
York, IM4-room dwelling, with hot and cold water, 
bath room, telephone, 2 large barns and sther onut- 
buildings. Good orchard. Price $3000. Easy terms, 
Address J. M. GILL, Scranton, Pa 

THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 


stores, etc, everywhere, Catalog free to intending 




















buyers. Owners wishing to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 

FARMS FOR R SALE- On the eastern shore of 
Maryland, climate mild and healthful, soil produc- 
tive, good water, fish and oysters, Write C. 8. 
pay, Pocomoke City, Md. 

“5 (UAC RES Vv ALL EY LAND, $2300; 0, $1100; 
200, 2500 cords we ; all have fine buildings 
and good markets, k F D, BOX 9, South Canter- 
bury, Ct. 

“MICHIGAN FARMS—Productive soil, splendid 
climate, fruit, stock and grain farms. Write for 
list “L.” C. B. BENHAM, Hastings, Mich. 

ARMS “ Binds Catalog ites. BRIGGS & 
KOONZ 13, Ballston Spa NY. \ 

MARYLAND (> FARMS J. FRANK TURNER, 
Easton, 4. 

Paper. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City, Gentlemen: Will say that I am 
well pleased with the Farmers’. Ex- 
change adv I put in your paper. I got 
one reply from it-before I got the 
paper.—[B. L. Dunbar, Troy, Pa. 
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THE GRAiN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 




















, Wheat Corn Oats 

ash or Spot; —————_- 
1907 | 1906 | 1907) 1906; 1917, 190 

Chicago ..... 77 | 87) | 42 | 48 | 34 | 31 
Diew York...] .84 | .04 | .5: 58 | 89. | 37 
Boston ...... pel) ieee Be 66 | .424 | 395 
Toledo..... oe] 78 89 45 | 45 | .37 | .83 
Bc lovis.....] 77°] 87 | Al | 42 | 34 | 31 
Min'p'lis . 80 | 84 [| 44 | 44 | 3S]. 
Liverpoo 93 | .95 | 58h] .62 | — | — 
The Season’s Quietude in Grain Circles 





The old year has gone out with an 
exceedingly dull set of grain markets 
west and east. As noted in these 
columns some time ago, world’s 
crops as a whole proved fairly 
liberal, and thus has resulted in a con- 
tinuously indifferent attitude on the 
part of buyers of the actual grain, in- 
cluding those for home: account, and 
those in western Europe, the latter 
forming the hopper into which must 
eventually pour each year the bulk of 
the world’s -surplus over home re- 
quirements. England, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and other producing 
countries have taken liberal quantities 
of wheat weekly, and are continuing to 
do so. But they propose to buy it at 
their own price, so far as possible, and 
our own crops must face in the sharp- 
ost kind of way the competition of the 
offerings from Russia, Argentina, In- 
dia, etc. 

Under the conditions here outlined 
speculation on the Chicago board of 
trade, the New York produce _ ex- 
change and other similar organizations 
has been phenomenally light for some 
months. There is no reason for regret 
on this score, on the part of very many 
people who-have for years maintained 
that the actions of the big speculators 
were baneful on market values, from 
the standpoint of both producers and 
consumers. Yet it is highly interesting 
to note that the men who want to 
gamble in the rise and fall of prices 
have for the time being very largely 
deserted the produce exchanges, and 
seem to be giving their attention to 
the stock markets, with New York as 
the center of attraction, 

Meanwhile, the movement_of cereals 
up to the close of the calendar year, 
has been generally normal, barring 
hampered transportation facilities, and 
the cash trade is in a healthy condi- 
tion. Prices are not high, but in some 
seasons have been much lower, and 
back of all ‘is the fact that the rate of 
yield is good. 

At Chicago, few new influences have 
attended the wheat market, undertone 
one of comparative steadiness, based 
on about 78c p bu for May delivery. 

Corn is sold with some freedom 
around 40%41c p bu for No 2 at Chi- 
cago. Oats are accorded moderate sup- 
port under a rather better cash de- 
mand, standard in store saiable at 
33% @34c. Other small grains were 
dull, No 2 rye in store about 62c¢ and 
fo b G4@G7c. Feed barley 30@45c, and 
malting grades 48@56e. 


At New York, local exporters not do- 


ing much in any grains except corn. 
This grain they purchased fairly freely 
last week. No 2 mixed corn moved 
at 52% p bu. Corn meal sold at $3 
@3.15 p bbl, hominy 3.10@3.25, brew- 
ers’ meal 1.16@1.20, chops 22@22.50 
ton, mixed oats 39c p bu, white clipped 
40@42c. Feeding barley 538@54c, malt- 
ing 65@G66c, rye G8c, malt G6@T6c. No 
1 spring wheat Sic, No 2 red 8lec. 
Buckwheat 1.25@1.380 p 100 Ibs. A 
correspondent writes this week from 
Sanilac Co, Mich: Buckwheat #& very 
scarce, millers are giving as high as 
$1.20 p bu. 


GENERAL MARKETS : 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold “n a small way to retailers or con- 
summers, an advance is usually secured, 
Apples 

The export movement of apples dur- 
ing recent weeks has proved liberal. 
No doubt exists that aggregate’ ship- 
ments for the season will loom up 
large in volume, 
some question of their proving a rec- 
ord-breaker, A big Liverpool dealer 


although there is }, 





who was at N Y recently, says Euro- 
pean demand for American fruit is 
keen this season, and he estimates 
that 1,000,000 bbls will go abroad dur- 
ing the next four months, i e, Jan, 
Feb, Mar and Apr. He says that 
prices will depend largely upon the 
quality of fruit offered, as English 
buyers are not unwilling to give good 
figures for the fine stock, but they lay 
down when it comes to taking apples 
that show up inferior in quality. 

Our Liverpool correspondent says: 
Too large a proportion of offerings 
of U S and Canadian apples have 
shown up in poor shape, For strict- 
ly fey fruit, 
ing to advance prices slightly. 
Baldwins moved at $3@4.25 
Kings 5@8, Ben Davis 2.75@3.50, 
sets 5@5.50, 
3.50 p bx. 

At New York, full supplies are com- 
ing and it takes the finest grades of 
fruit+o bring top quotations. Receipts 
last year were around 1,900,000 bbls or 
just a slight increase over "04. Gano 
brings $2.50@3.50 p bbl, Greenings 1.50 
@3, Kings 2@3.50, Baldwins 1.50@2.50, 
Ben Davis do, Snow 2.50@3.25, Pippins 
1.75@2.50, Spitz 1.75@3..o, Spys 1.50@ 
2.75, common varieties 1@2, fey west- 
ern apples 1@2.50 p bu bx. 

Beans 


Beans are being sold at $1.10 p_ 100 
Ibs for hand picked and are about the 
only crop that is moving.—[Corres- 
pondent, Eaton Co, Mich. 

At New York buyers show more in- 
terest .in pea beans and this gives the 
market a slightly better tone. Mediums 
are very slow sale and the same is 
true of turtle soup. Marrows bring 
$2.3002.40 p bu, pea beans 1.45@1.50, 
red kidneys 2.35@2.40, yellow eyes 2.10 
@2.15, limas 3 

Cabbage 

At New York, market in a better po- 
sition. In fact prices have advanced 
somewhat, best Danish selling at $15 
@16 p ton. 

At Chicago, trade shows no unusual 
features, the recent strength of the 
market being well maintained. Hol- 
jand seed cabbage brings $10@14 p ton, 
red 30@32. 


Choice 
p bbl, 
Rus- 


9. 


Pacific slope apples 2G 


Eggs. 
At New York, a fair degree of 
steadiness prevails. Reports from 


the west indicate that the increase in 
production was checked for the time 
being. Western firsts move at 28@29c 
p bu, southerns 24@28c, fcy locals 40 
@42c, refrigerators 22@25c. 

At Boston, fairly liberal supplies are 
coming. Prices are tending lower, this 
applying to all grades, Fey hennery 
stock goes at 38@40c p doz, northerns 
30@35c, western fresh 28@30c, refrig- 
erators 20@24c. In a retail way local 
guaranteed eggs sell around 45c p doz. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, with some pressure 
in the way of larger receipts the veal 
market proved slightly easier. Best 
stock sold around 12@13c p lb. Prime 
hothouse lambs wanted at $10@13 
ea. Roasting pigs firm at 12@15c p 
lb, pork slow at 9@10c. 


Dried Fruits 






At New York, in a speculative way 
Jan delivery evap apples sell at T%@ 
Ti%c p bh. Spot prime quality brings 
7%@8&c, dried 6% @ic, chops $2.25@ 
2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@ 
1.65, cherries 18@20 p Ib, raspberries 
BH0@32c, bla kberries 13@15c, 4-crown 
raisins 8%@9c, currants 7%@S8&%e, 


large sized prunes 8@9c, apricots 15@ 
20c, peaches 11@1l4c, pears 12@15c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries in mod- 
erate demand, but prices are well 
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maintained. Quotations range $7.50@ 
10 p bbl. Strawberries are coming 
freely and rule decidedly lower, sel- 
ling at 10@35c p at. A few grapes 
still working out at 1@1.35 p case. 
Bose pears 2.50@5 p bbl, Kieffer 1@ 
2.23. 
Fars 

At New York, black bears’ realize 
$10@20 ea, beaver 5@8, red fox 2@4, 
wildeat 50c@1, black skunk 175, 
white 25@30c, raccoon Tic@1.50, opos- 
sum. 80@60c, rabbit skins 14@1l5c, 
mink 2.50@8, muskrat 20@22c. 

_ Game 

At New York, the season for ducks, 
grouse, partridges, woodcock and quail 
has closed. Rabbits firm sale at 

15@50c p pr, plover $3@5 p doz, snipe 
2 R0@S.50. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the market exhibits a 
firm: undertone. The continued high 
prices have so far not resulted in flood- 
ing the market with oven Prime 
timothy realizes,$1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, 
clover mixed 95c@1, clover, 80@90c, 
shipping hay 80@S85c, packing 55@60c, 
long rye straw 65@70c. 

At Philadelphia, supplies enlarged a 
little, yet the market for best grades 
of hay holds about steady. Common 
to‘ medium stock sold a shade easier. 
Choice timothy quotable at $21 p ton, 
clover 15@17, clever mixed 17@18.50, 
ryé straw 12@13, oat-and wheat 9@10. 

At Boston, fairly good*receipts noted 
although arrivals are by no means ex- 
cessive. Quality of efferings show 
much irregularity and buyers try to 
bear down on prices of low grade hay. 
Choice timothy sells at $22@23 p ton, 
clover mixed 14@16, clover 15, 
stock hay 15@17, long rye straw 
13, oat and wheat 8@9. 

Hemp 

At New York, market shows few 
preminent features of interest. Sisal 
hemp sells at 7% @7T%e p ib, manila 
10@12c, jute 6@8%c. 

Honey 

At New Yorw, comb honey is quiet 
while extracted is in good demand. 
Fey comb honey selis at 16c p Ib, 
buckwheat 10@i2c, southern extract- 
Beeswax ranges 


Mill Feeds 

The mill feed trade has proved 
somewhat quiet. The general range 
of prices continues very strong, how- 
evéx, and reports from the west are 
to the effect that the situation there 
appears to have developed nothing 
in e way of weakness. The high 
pri prevailing for mill stuffs and 
con@entrated feeds here in the east 
are’ cutting deeply into dairy farmers’ 
profits. 

At New York, the local situation 
shows no material change. Quota- 
tiomBS range as follows: City bran 
$23@24 p ton, middlings 24@25, red 
dog 26@27, linseed ofl meal 31.50, cot- 
tonseed meal 32. 

Nats 

At New York, nearty all kinds of 
nuts. sel well. Hickory nuts com- 
mane $2.25@2.75 p bu, bull nuts 1@ 

25, black walnuts 1@1.20, butternuts 
tocoh. 

Onions 

At New York, quality of offerings is 
for the most part below standard. 
Market holds just ,about steady. Ct 
and@ eastern whites sell at $3@5.50 p 
bbl, reds 1.75@2.25; yellows 1.75@2.75, 
state and western whites 1@1.25 p 
Cray yellows 1.50@2 p bag, reds LO@ 
1.75, Orange Ce reds and yellows 1@ 
1.75 p bag, La shallots 1.50@2.25 p 10) 
behs, 

At Boston, while prices show little 
change, there is a firm undertone to 
the market and good onions do not go 
begging for want of buyers. Natives 
sell at $1 p bu bx, Ct river yellows Tic 
@1.35 p bu bag, westerns 125@1L75. 


Potatoes 

Much uncertainty still surrounds the 
future course of the potate market. 
So far, supplies continue liberal, both 
in Chicago territory, and at points 
further east, In fact, the liberal crop 
in Me ang York state this year has 
had much to with the general potato 
depfession. The movement from Mich 
to Chicago and middle western points 
continues large. "Considerable sup- 
plies of Wolverine state tubers are al- 
50 reaching N Y,.but they are expe- 
rienting fierce competition from Me 


) 
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and York state offerings. Maine po- 
tatoes afe of exceptionally fine qual- 
ity, and when that state ships freely 
it means trouble for other competi- 
tive shipping sections) Farmers in 
many parts of Mich have been get- 
ting around p bu recently for 
potatoes.. Some Mich correspondents 
in sections remote from markets say 
it is difficult to secure buyers at the 
low range of 12@l6c. In N Y state 
30U@35c is now the general range, while 
Long Island growers, who are right 
at the door of the New York market, 
are securing as high as 5 
Farmers in Me are receiving 85@90c 
p bbi for fine tubers. 

At New York, more or tess frozen 
stock is offered and this has to sell at 
a sharp @iscount. Really fine potatoes 


hold about , with westerns mov- 
ing at $1.35@1.65 p 180 Ibs. Me 1.55@ 
1.65 p bag, Long Islands 1.50@1.75 p 


bbl, N J 1.25@1.50, Bermudas 4@6. 

At Boston, the trade is receiving all 
the potatoes it can well handle. In 
fact, prices are continuing easy, with 
ad best Me stock bringing only 45c 
p bu. 

At Chicago, the holiday period saw 
smaller but receipts are éx- 
pected to increase, Market about as 
last outlined, the let-up in supplies tina 
ing stopped the sagging tendency of 
prices. Choice Wis, Minn and Mich 
tubers realize 36@40c p bu. 


Poultry 

At New York, turkeys are coming 
very freely and sellers have had to 
give way somewhat in regard to 
prices. Fowls, chickens, etc, cleaned 
up fairly well. Spring chickens sell 
at 114% @12c p tb 1 w, roosters 8@8%c, 
turkeys 15c, ducks nent, geese 
12% @138¢, pigeons Be p Dressed 
turkeys 16@22c, sone 15625c. fowls 
11@14c, cocks 9@9%c, capons 14@ 
lic, geese 13@ l6c, ducks 14@16c, 
squabs $2@3.75 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts fairly large. 
Turkeys in request and prices for such 
rule firm. Fowls and chickens no 
more than steady. Choice local fowls 
bring 14@itc p ib d w, chickens 16@ 
19c, nearby broilers 1 eese 13@ 
15e, ducks 14@17c, pigeons $1.50@1.7% 
p doz, uabs ~ fresh killed 
turkeys Ib, roosters 9%@ 
0c. Live ety 114%4@121,c, spring 
chickens 11@12%c, roosters 7@8%c. 

Vegetables 

The recent cold wave severely dam- 
aged Fla vegetable crops. It is ex- 
pected shipments will be reduced on 
that account. Oranges are also badly 
nipped, but fortunately about 75% of 
the orange and grape fruit crop had 
already been marketed. 

Trade estimates claim the sugar 
corn output of the U 8S in ‘06 aggre- 
gated 9,136,900 cases of 2 doz cans ea. 
This may be compared with 13,018,000 
cases in "06 and a 10-yr average of 
6,782,000, The nies corn packing 
states are Ia, Ill and N Y, in order 
named. 

At New York, hothouse beet to 
bring 60@7T5c p bu, cukes $1.25@2.25 


Pp doz, lettuce 25@50c, mushrooms 2) 
@i5e p Ib, mint 50c@$1 p doz behs, 
radishes $263.25 p 100 bchs, spinach 
15@25c p doz bchs, tomatoes 15@30c 
Pp ib. at we dn string beans $3@6 p 
bskt, marrow squash T5c@$1. 25 P bbl 
Hubbard do, Fla white $1.75@2.50 p 
bskt, turnips 75c@$1.25 p bbl, south- 
ern tomatoes $2@4.25 p carrier. Filia 
lettuce $2@3.50 p bskt, eggplants $2@ 
4.50 p bx, cauliflower $5@12 p bbi, old 
beets $1@1.50, new p 100 bchs, 
carrots do, celery 25@60c p doz, pump- 
kins 75c@$1 p bbi, parsley $1.75@2.25 
p 100 bechs, spinach $2@3.50 p-° bbl, 
okra 4 p carrier. Sweet Beit 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl, parsnips $1.2 an 75, 
peas p bskt, romaine 

bbl, chickery $2@5, brussels Bod 8 
@ 


p qt 
Wool 

The general market holds firm and 
fairly ot no At Chicago, medium 
unwashed wool from east of the Mo 
river brings 26@3lc p Ib, heavy fine 20 
@22c, Kan, Neb and Dak medium 24 
@28c. Wool sales at Boston in "06 were 
20,019,000 Ibs domestic, and 35,900,000 
lbs foreign, 180,200,000 Ibs do- 
52,800,000 Ibs foreign in *05. 
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“nN 
Batter 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Ch 
07... 33 31% 31 
06... 26 26 24% 
05.. 26@28 27% 28 


The official quotation of the Elgin, [il 

= fof.cmy butter was lower- 
to 30%c p Ib. The output for the 
ended Dec 26 was 639,000 Ibs, a 

8 of 4500 ibs from preceding 
ut 


a year ago. 

At Chicago, cmy butter in demand 
at 3lc p Ib, packing 19@20c, dairy 25@ 
27c, renovated 23c, roll 19@20c. 

At New York, market is firm and 
there is a liberal use of storage cmy. 
Best fresh cmy brings 33c p Ib, west- 
ern factory 21@22c. 

At Boston, supplies are not large 
and trade is in excellent shape. Best 
western cmy brings 31@31%c p Ib. 
Local cmy is somewhat higher. 


The Cheese Market 

At trade in no way sensa- 
tional, but prices are well kept up. 
Western twins bring 13@13%c p ib, 
Young Americas 14@14%c. 

At New York, a good strong mar- 
ket prevails. Fine fe cheddars and 
twins fetch 14@14%c p Ib. 

At Boston, no weakness in prices is 
discernible. Choice fall made twins 
command 14%c p Ib. 


Big Live Stock Convention — The 
10th annual meeting of the American 
national live stock assn will be held 
at Denver Jan 22-23, questions of im- 
— to cattle growers, such as 

igger markets for live stock, railroad 
service, forest reserves, meat inspec- 
tion, etc, will be discussed. 
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best adapted for the 
farm because no expe- 
rience is required 
erect it and the item 
repairs is eliminated, 

for free fence 
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At Chicago, after a period of weak- 
ness the market for fat cattle bright- 
ened to some extent. Receipts fell off 
a trifle, this aiding selers in establish- 
ing a firmer range of prices. Packers, 
however, claim that coolers are well 
filled with all classes of meats except 
the fancier grades. The export trade 
is fair. Well finished steers moved at 
$6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 4.75@, 
5.75, distillery steers 5.40@6, fed Tex 
4.50@5.75. 

Trade in cows, heifers, bu!ls, etc, 
ruled somewhat dull. Buyers showed 
great lassitude when it came to taking 
supplies of low grade canners. Such 
stock sold sluggishly around $1@1.59 
p 100 lbs. Medium to good cutting 


cows brought 2.25@2.50. The calf mar-. 


ket was somewhat irregular, fcy veals 
going as high as $8.25, while medium 
to good brought 4.75@6.75. Choice 
heavy cows realized 3.75@4.20, good 
to fey heifers 4@5.25, stags 3.50@4.75, 
bulls 2.25@4.50, stock steers 2.75@3.75, 
feeders 3.25@4.25, milch cows 25@50 ea. 

Although occasional setbacks were 
recorded, the hog market averaged in 
better condition than previously out- 
lined in these columns. The shipping 
demand displayed a little more activ- 
ity. Range of prices very narrow and 
offerings of choice pigs were none too 
liberal, There is some uncertainty 
among traders regarding prospective 
hog receipts at big western markets 
during the next two months, If of- 
ferings can be kept down there is no 
doubt the excellent domestic and for- 
eign demand for pork products will 
be sufficient to maintain. the market in 
good condition. Best. packing and 
shipping hogs moved at $6@6.45 p 100 
lbs. 


The general demand for sheep and 
lambs was extensive and prices ad- 
vanced a little. Wethers moved at $5.50 
@6.10 p 100 lbs, yearlings 6@6.75, ewes 
4.25@5.75, bucks, steers, etc, 2.25@4.59, 

rime lambs 7.50@8, fair to good 6.75@ 
7.40, feeding lambs 6@7. 


The Milk Market 








At New York, in spite of diverse 
opinions of several of the exchange 
directors, after a long discussion on 
Dec 26, the price of milk remained at 
3%c p qt in the 26-c zone. Although 
the demands has been small during 
the holidays, it is believed it will pick 
up and absorb the surplus now that 
festivities are ended. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Dec 29 were: 

Milk Cream 
cececec shee «1,000 
. 14,211 115 


MMO we cececs 
Susquehanna 


see eeeee . 





West Shore ........+.++-18,500 400 
Lackawanna ...... canene $8,211 1,440 
N Y C (long haul) ...... 40,650 1,975 
N ¥ C (Harlem) .......:.10,812 190 
Ontario ...... bcs Cv cwe dst 1,000 
Lehigh Valley ......++++-18,7 690 
Now: EiGVel . occtcccecee t:080 — 
Other sources .:....0006..5,925 230 
SOCAL 0's bic vas us Stew decease Ghee 
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A Game Played on the Farmers 
MONRO CORWIN, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N J 
— 


A political press bureau that has 
been trying to work the country week- 
lies in the interest of Senator Dryden 
has sent out an article entitled “A 
game played on the farmers.” They 
appear to be unfortunate in this’ spe- 
cial selection. The tenor of the arti- 
cle is that the New Jersey state grange 
Was cunningly misled by designing 
politicians into passing a courteously 
worded resolution to be used in op- 
posing Senator Dryden's re-election 
and also that money is being spent to 
purchase New York paper space 
against him. 

The subordinate granges of the state 
send those members elected to the po- 
sitions of worthy masters and Pomo- 
nas, or duly elected aiternates to rep- 
resent them in the state grange. 
These are the people the press bu- 
reau libels when it implies a sly cam- 
paign was inaugurated by the passing 
of resolutions intended for use against 
Senator Dryden although-properly ap- 
plicable for any one in the corporation 
class. The grange maintains legisla- 
tive committees for the purpose of 
watching legislation at Washington 
and various state capitals in order that 
it may the more effectively throw its 





FARM AND MARKET 


great influence in favor of wholesome 
laws. 

The grange fights fair and willingly 
concedes that Senator Dryden was 
true to his convictions when he disre- 
garded the farmers’ numerous peti- 
tions asking him to support the oleo 
tax. It also insists that his position 
in favor of the imitation butter has 
been proven untenable by the logic of 
events, since no honest interest of the 
state has suffered by the exclusive sale 
of genuine butter made from the 
wholesome milk. When the 17 years’ 
struggle for pure food was being 
brought to a successful close, Senator 
Dryden withheld the influence of his 
support until many classed him with 
the opposition. Not until after he had 
an interview with the president short- 
ly befors the final vote was taken, 
could the friends of good food feel 
certain of his vote for the pure food 
law. The grange could have put him out 
of-the coniest at the last election as 
readily as it defeated Wadsworth of 
New York and Burton of Ohio, 

The Patrons by their foresight have 
made it possible to send a senator to 
Washington in sympathy with Roose- 
velt and not inimical to grange inter- 
ests. "Men who play as true as this 
are not the kind to be buncoed into 
passing loosely drawn resolutions that 
may be improperly used as the article 
above mentioned would lead the un- 
sophisticated to believe. Patrons love 
a brilliant opposition, for every time a 
worthy measure is opposed by an in- 
tellectual or foxy giant it floods them 
with recruits, So here’s to you, Sen- 
ator Dryden, and your picture hard by 
Gibraltar. The grange does not need 
to spend its money in purchasing 
costly New York paper space. Should 
you win, Senator, Patrons will doff 
their caps to your success and turn to 
the pleasant task of hunting members 
of the legislature, The grange bears 
no boorish spite against the men op- 
posing it, but'merely aecepts them as 
its members do the potato bugs, things 
to be held in check. 


SS 

Sheep Bring Good Prices—Inform- 
ing figures are at hand showing re- 
turns on sales of fat range sheep at the 
big western markets in ’06. A firm that 





handled nearly 3000 double decks ap- | 
proximating 825,000 head of sheep sold || 
the entire lot for an average of $3.72 


p head. These figures throw much 
light on the present healthy status of 
the-mutton trade. 





Ohio Sheep Feeding—From inquir- | 
ies, we find -nere are very few sheep | 


on feed this season. We believe the 
total number ¥f sheep and lambs in O 
will be about the same or perhaps a 
little less than a year ago. The O 
stock generally finds its outlet through 
the markets at Cleveland, Buffalo and 
Pittsburg.—[P. J. Brinkman. 


OHIO—At Cincinnati, apples real- 
ize $2.25@3.75 p bbl, brussels sprouts 
15@18c p qt, beets 1.sw p bbl. Cmy 
butter 31@33c p lb, dairy 21@22c, cab- 
bage 11@14 p ton. Veal calves 7@8c 
p lb d w. Celery 60@65c p doz bchs, 
cheese 13@14c p lb, chestnuts 8@9c p 
lb. Eges 22@27c p doz, cukes 1.75, 
horse-radish 5c p Ib, lettuce 1.50@1.75 





p hamper, onions 55c p bu, parsley 25 | 


@35c p doz bchs, parsnips 1.75 p bbl, 













Carey's 
Roofing 


long as the building stands, 





Write for nearest shi 


ping point; also for 
FREE Booklet and Sampleshowing the wonderful 
construction and flexibility of Carey’s Roofing. Address 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO., Solé Manufacturers 

25 Wayne Avenue, = = = = 


CE a 


The Only Composition Roofing 
applied with Equal Ease, Summer 
or Winter, because—Carey’s Roof- 
ing is ALWAYS flexible, Neither 
Cold nor Heat affects it in the least. 


WN these days of prosperity, invest in a Good Roof—one that wi!! last 
without patching throughout the “rainy days” of adversity. Just one 
roof is required when it’s Cargry’s, for a Carey Roof is time-proof—lasts as 


Carey’s. Roofing is moistrre-proof, wind-proof and fire-resisting; is 
cheaply and easily applied ovér flat or steep surfaces, and over old shingle or 
metal roois without removing same, 

There is no tar or paper in Carey's Roofing. It is 


composed of best woolen felt, our Asphalt Compound, 
strong burlap and our fire-resisting Cement, ail com- 


Write for FREE Sample 


pressed into compact sheets. Our Special Lap (patented) - ev 
covers and protects nail-heads, insuring neat joints that 
never break. } 


CINCINNATI, O. 











hat’s all you need to do. 





“a y Split Hickory Vehicle Book. 
Fs is bigger an 
than ever before, and cont 





My big Bu 
tion—how high-grad 
are uphol how they are trimm 





re painted. It tells the whole buggy story. 
Split Hickory Special Top Seenr fas 
features than any other buggy on the 


Wie 
joker Vehicles are 
years. My 2 

usive 











WriteMe 
A Postal 


fora Price 


Say— Quote me prices on 
our Split Hickory Yehicien, 





will send you free my big 1907 
better this year 
photographs of over 125 Split 


Hickory Vehicles—also photo- 
graphs of a full line high-grade 


I Sell Direct to You 
on 30 Days’ 
FREE Trial 


Book gives all kinds of informa 
e buggies are made, how they 





BOOKLETS. 


5 FREE FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Intensely interesting. All about the enor 
mis profits, $70 per acre on sugar bects 
s on grapes, $100 on alfalfa. Dairying 
and stock raising are extremely profitabic. 
Grain and vegetable producis pay #80 to £200 
Bookletsgtve facts and ficjres that are in- 
disputable evidence of the vast superiority 
of California farms. 20 acres will pay more 

c Get the ab- 
solute, vital facts and figure ont how to sc- 
cure an independent income and delightful 
home in this land of plenty and comfort, 
at small cost. Write today. 


California Farmiand Co. 
55 GRossE BLbDu. Los ANGELES, CAL 
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mate,firs' 


of land at reasonable prices. Maps and descri 


THRIFTY FARMERS the ftate"Gf° afary lana, 
where they wiil find a delightful-and heaithful cl 


t-class narkets for their products and eety 
ptive 


— will be sent free upon application to 
tateBoard of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 














more exc 
market-—404% more. I ran one entire factory for the VY B k 
xclusive manafacture of this special buggy. All Split 
Hickory Vehicles atten ean 2 i our Boo Case 
made ly. 
order, giving Ought to have every shelf filled, with a few 
37% choice of H. C. hag tg more lying on the table, in these days 
inish and Pres. Ohie Car- when good Sare so cheap. We 
other options. bg Co. can help you to do this. Just drop 
eA 4 0. us a pos ssking Sor a cacaleg. 
Cincinmati, ural S, Or stan 
you think works of fiction, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
c 
Marquette Bldg. Chicago. apringheld, Mass 




































1AM the paint man. 

I have a mew way 

of manufacturing 

and selling ‘paints. It’s 

unique—7?’s. better. It 

revolutionized the paint 

business of this country 
last year, 

Before my plan was 
A: » invented paint was sold 
St. Louis, Mo. in two ways — either 

ready-mixed or the in- 
gredients were bought and mixed by the painter. 
Ready-mixed paint settles on the shelves, form- 
ing a sediment at the bottom of the can. The 
chemical action in ready-mixed paint, when 
standing in oil, eats the life out of the oil. The 
oid ig the very life of all paints. 

Paint made by the painter cannot be proper« 
ly made on account of lack of the heavy mixing 
machine. 

My paint is wslzke any other paint in the world. 

It is ready to use, but not ready-mixed. 

My paint is made to order after each order is 
received, packed in hermetically sealed cans 
with the very day itis made stamped on each 
can by my factory inspector, 







NOTE—My & Year Guarantee Backed by $50,000 Bond. 


2 Full Galions Free to Try—6 Months Time to Pay 
! Guarantee Freight Charges. 


I ship my thick pigment, which lis double 
Strencth, freshly ground, in separate cans, and 
in another can,I ship the pure, old process 
Linseed Oil—the kind you used to buy years ago. 
Any child can stir them together. 

I scll my psiat direct from my factory to 
user you pay no dealer or middleman profits, 





My $100.00 Cash Guarantee 


I gvarantee, under $100 Cash Forfeit, 
that the paint I am offering you does 
not contain water, benzine, whiting, or 
tes—and that my Oilo ts pure, old- 
fashioned linseed oil and contains 
solutely no foreign substance whatever. 











7 guarantee the freight on six gallons or over. 
My paint isso good that I make this wonder- 
fully fair test offer: 
hen you receive your shipment of paint, 
you can use fwo full galons—that will cdver 
000 square feet of wall—gwo coats, 
If; after you have used that much of my 
paint, you are not perfectly satisfied with it in 


every detail, seu can return the remainder of 
your orderand the two gallons will not cost 
7 oe 
o other paint manufact 

a liberal offer. acturer ever made such 

It is because I manufacture the finest paint, 
pat upinthe best way, that f can make this 
offer. 

I go even further, I sell all of my paint on 

six months time, if desired. 
This gives you an opportunity to paint your 
buildings when they need it, and pay for the 
* paint at your convenience, 
Back of my paint stands my Eight- 
Year officially signed, iron-clad 
Guarantee. 

For further ticulars regarding my plan 
of selling, and complete color card of all 
colors, send a postal to O. L. Chase, St, Louis, 
Mo, I willsend my paint book—the most com- 
plete book of its kind ever publishe¢—abso- 
lutely free. Also my instruction book entitled 

“This Little Book Tells How to Paint’’ and 
copy of my 8-year guarantee. ‘ 


dG. a. CHASE, The Paint Man. 
Dept. 3 St. Louls, Mo. 
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‘All white hung the bushes o’cer 
Elaw’s sweet stream, 

And pale from its banks the long 
icicles gleam; 

The first peep of morning just peers 
through the sky, 

And here, at thy door, gentle Mary, 
am L , 


With the dawn of the year, and 
the dawn of the light, 

The one that best loves thee stands 
first in thy sight, © 

Then welcomed, dear maid, with 
my gift let me be, 

A ribbon, a kiss, and a blessing for 
thee! 

—([Joanna Baillie. 


PS MERLE 
A New Year's Resolution 


‘At this good time, when hearts are 
gay 

‘And all takes on a festal air, 

Why not the time, the place, the 


day, 
To lift some others load of care? 


The greatest gifts we can bestow 

Are not the products of our hands, 

The gilt and tinsel of below 

Nor yet some work from foreign 
lands. 





They are the little deeds of heart 

That ferge the bands of brother- 
hood; 

That can’t be bought in city mart; 

Th.at strip the false, reveal the 
good. 


$o let resolve of each one be 
At this, the birth of a new year 
To help weak steps, hélp dim eyes 


see, 
Make smiling face replace the 
A. R 


tear. 
. B. 


For a Young People’s . Party 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF 





T is sometimes. very difficult to 
think of anything of a quiet na- 
ture, which is at the same time 

diverting and agreeable to entertain 
at an evening social. The following 
ideas are given with the hope that 
they may prove suggestive and help- 
ful Have as many half-yard strips of 
narrow ribbon (and as many eolors, 
or shades of color) as there are guests, 
with a small] lead pencil atfached to 
the end of each. Place the ribbons in 
a deep bowl or box with the ends 
Hanging out. Let each one of the 
company choosé a ribbon, according 
to his or her preference as to color. 
A tray of white pasteboard cards, 
with a bow of ribbon tied in the top 
left-hand corner of each card, and a 
puzzle, charade or conundrum, plain- 
ly written or printed on the face of 
+ the card, may be passed around, each 
one selecting the card which has the 
shade of ribbon to match his own. 
The fun will be in trying to see who 
will be the first to give a correct an- 
Swer to the puzzle on his card, an- 
Swers to be written on back of cards. 
; ENIGMA 
My first is in body, but not in you; 
My second is in thousand, but not in 
: few; 
My third is in ocean, but not in river; 
My fourth is in bow, but not in quiver; 
My fifth is in yearling, but not in deer; 
My whole is a name for somebody 
here.—Answer: Booby. 
CONUNDRUM 


When is a girl not a girl?—Answer: 
QVhen she’s a tomboy. 
WORD-SQUARE 
| A word is concealed in each line of 
the following: 
when oft we would sing a melodious 
song, - s 
* A real harmonious ditty, 
en Mame, at her shrillest, the strain 
will prolong, 
Vain rusical feat—such a pity! 
* Answer: 





That man is stern of heart and pur- 


pose, born 

For deserts, and by nature aptly 
form'’d 

For deeds unnatural, whom not the 
tones 


Of Woman's voice e’er charm’d; 
and who can look 
Upon the roses of her cheek, and 


turn . 
With brute indifference away; or 
meet 
The lightning of her eye-glance, 
and retire 
Unscath’d by its keen fires. 
Avoid his path 
As thou would’st shun a serpent’s, 
He that feels 
No love for Woman has no pulse 
for thee-- 
For Friendship, or Affection! He 
is foe 
To all the finer feelings of the soul, 
And to sweet Nature's holiest, ten- 
derest tie 
A heartiess renegade. 
—I[N. T. Carrington. 
<> 


To Mary 


Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot; 

But thou art no such perfect thing; 
Rejoice that thou art not! 





Such if thou wert in all men’s view, 
A universal show, 

What would my fancy have to do 
My feelings to bestow? 


The world denies that thou are fair; 
So, Mary, let 4t be, 
If nought in loveliness compare 
With what thou art to me, 
—[Wm Wadsworth, 


Why is a birthday like the creation 
of the world?—Answer: Because it 
was in the beginning. 

OMITTED WORDS 
—is hopeful, glad and gay; 
—too, should be— 
—well-spent, may—so they— 
Render—less fearful. 

Answer: 

Youth is hopeful, glad and gay, 

Age too, should be cheerful; 

Youth well-spent, may——so they say— 

Render age less fearful. 


ACROSTIC 
With concealed words 
— and Jill went up the — 
— Jill was cross and —; 
“, come, my dear,”’ quoth — to Jill, 
“- cool, and you'll be —.” 
Answer: 
Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
And Jill was cross and snappy; 
“Come, come, my dear,” quoth Jack 
to Jill, 
Keep cool and you'll be happy.” 
P CONUNDRUM 
What relative do we need most 
when we are in difficulty?—Answer: 
A sister (assister). 


ACBOSTIC 
First word in each line omitted 
— them, so young and so jolly, 
gaiety, heart-whole, they meet; 
— in frolic and folly, 
— their fun-loving friends gladly 


greet; 

— happy and bright, like the flowers, 
— youth in its beauty appear; 

— swiftly the careless bright hours, 
—, moments and months disappear. 
Answer: 

Behold them, so young and so jolly, 
In gaiety, heart-whole they meet; 

Rejoicing in frolic and folly, 

Their fun-loving friends giadly greet; 

How happy and bright, like the flow- 

ers, 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





Does youth in its beauty appear; 
As swiftly the careless bright hours, 
Years, moments and months disap- 


WORD PUZZLE 
Tam a word of five letters. My first 
is a bird, my second is an animal, my 
third is a measure, my fourth is an 
organ. My fifth means forever. My 
whole is a name.—Answer: Julia. 
DECAPITATION 
Iam a word of five letters. Behead 
me and I am feminine. Behead me 
again and I am asinine. Curtail, and 
I am a word of comparison. Behead 
what is left, and I am a sibilant. My 
whole is a useful article of com- 
merce.—Answer: Glass. 


ne 
Days Are Chock Full 


BY A WESTERN BOY 





Jack Abby has asked what western 
boys do in the winter. Well, I tell you 
right now the days are chock full of 
something to do. I live in De Kalb 
county, in northern Lllinois. This is 
a beautiful country, is almost as level 
as a floor and there are quite a num- 
ber of trees here, all set out by the 
early settlers. The trees are mostly 
cottonwood, willow and maple, soft 
and hard. 


There has been very little snow so | 
far this winter, so there has not been | 
but when | 


much rabbit hunting yet, 
snow comes then comes rabbit hunt- 
ing and an excellent sport it is. Out- 
side of school I skate, hunt and trap, 
all of which I dearly love to do. 
have a Stevens rifle which I think is a 
dandy little gun. I also have a dozen 
traps. 

I get up early, look at my traps, 
come home and get my breakfast, do 
my chores and go three-fourths of a 
mile to school. 

For game here we have the raink, 
skunk, muskrats, rabbits, weasels and 
prairie chickens, quaid and a few 
ducks and geese. 

It is great sport to trap. Say, boys, 
did you ever trap mink? You cannot 
set your traps any old way and expect 
to be rewarded by Mr Mink. No sir! 
He is no “easy money,” as are the 
muskrats and skunks. I have never 
caught but one skunk. I caught him 
last winter in a tile. I skinned him 
and sold the hide for $1.10 as he was 
a No 1 narrow stripe. I trapped about 
$8 worth of furs lost winter. So far this 
winter I have caught about $15 worth 
of furs. And I have had very little 
time to trap this year. I have caught 
5 mink, 4 muskrats and a house cat. 

I trapped about a month and [ caught 
all in a 160-acre field. The first 
week I caught 4 mink. I caught 


them im tiles. I think that is as good | 
“a place as anybody can get.—([Percy 


Lattin, DL 
NN ee 


Money may be the root of all evil, 
but the. pleasures bought with it are 
the soil wherein the root is nourished. 








GUARANTEED. 


Mr Brown has a cherry stoner which 
he is willing to lend.to his neighbors. 
He guaranteed it to be in fine work- 
ing order. 


+ | 
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CRIED EASILY 


Nerveus Woman Stopped Coffee and Quit 
Other Things 





No better practical proof that coffee 
is a drug can be required than to nots 
how the nerves become unstrung ina 
women who habitually drink it. 

The stomach, too, rebels at being 
continually drugged with coffee and 
tea—they both contain the drug—caf- 


feine. Ask your doctor. 
An Ia. woman tells the old. story 
thus: 


“I had used coffee for six years and 
was troubled with headaches, nervous- 
ness and dizziness. In the morning 
upon ‘sing I used to belch up a sour 
fluid, regularly. 

“Often I got so nervous and miser- 
able I would cry without the least rea- 
son, and I noticed my eyesight was get- 
ting poor. 

“After using Postum a while.I ob- 
served the headaches left me and soon 


the belching of sour fluid stopped 
(water brash from dyspepsia); I feel 
decidedly different now, and I hm con- 


vinced that it is because I stopped cof- 
fee cnd began to use Postum. I can 
see better now, my eyes are stronger, 

“A friend of mine did not like Pos- 
tum »Sut when I told her to make it 
like it said on the package, she liked 
it alk right.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Always boil 
Postum well and it will surprise you. 

Read the little book, “The Road t» 
Wellville” in pkgs, “There's a reason.” 








Wholesale Prices? 


and Save 
M coe on 
ing 





yl 


Everyt 

Over 75,000 
labor saving, 
money saving 
articles for farm, 
home and shop, 
fully described, 








in N 
Batniog New 
We will sell 
you at wholesale 
fe greaein el 
: "hae, au l'- quantities os well 
THIS 700 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE 
Watches Jewelry Hardware, all kinds 
Clocks Silverware Tool Cabinets Sweaters 
Knives ‘ Razors ShotGuns Rifles Traps 
Fancy Goods Lamps Revolvers Cartridges -~ 
Books Purses Bags Shells Fishing Tackle 
ee eatin | Ft ek ne 
nts Olis Varnishes ools 
Bab 8 Sleds Incubators and Brooders 
cortte nes Whips wth — 
es 8 ——— reezers 
Stoves _ aes 
Electrical Supplies House Furnishing Goods 
Boots and Shoes Mechanics Tools 





Opposite each article in the catalog ts the low 
price at which we sell it, the lowest ce for 
which it can be bought in any store big or little, 
in_ this, or any country on the Globe. 

You will spend hours of interest over its pagess 
you will marvel at the wonderful variety 
complete in one big book. Makes buying pleas- 
eg Levy profitable where ve: you live. 


print, but is 
who ask for it in goo 
uests come to us every da 
it in every home in the United States. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY 
We will send you our Premium List contain 
100 valuable and useful articles given away FKEF 
A rocery List, showing how you can save 
4 your living expenses. 
WE SELL RELIABLE GOODS ONLY 
Buy of us and secure -Best Goods at Lowest 
. Prompt Shipments. Low tand 
 — Rates and a SQUARE DEALevery time. 
@ gtnrantee satisfaction orrefund money, We 
safe delivery of all goods ordered of us. 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO., 
@ CHATHAM SQUARE. Est, 1916, NEW YORK CITY. 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America 



























do the work right. 


ly. 


heir meritsaione. We make no “free” offers. 


O K washer, stand sitting, and 
emew A Beg Tels just simplicity itselt. ~y i ated and 


ts like machines that squeeze, pound and force water 
revers- 
firough thd clothes Fiy whee turns elther Fight or lott pin wheel rev 








No complic 


80id. Do not be caught by “free” talk. If you don't believe 





their machines for nothing. 

in six years from 25a week to 0a day. Bold, mind you, 

machine »eople are giad 
book expiains, 


is sold abe iair price. “Our tree 


MER MANUFACTURING CO., : 
Davenport, 


to when they know it. 
Writetor it. 





lows. 


















































































































EVENINGS AT HOME 


The Sfoughfons 











By RileyM -Fleteher Berry 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER. : 
{Miles Stoughton, a young school teacher of 18, returns to his home on a Vermont farm every week. 


the Stoughtons are reg 





as Dp father, "Lijah, is absorbed in inventions, 
Sarah Lucy, is considered ‘“‘daffy’’ on flowers. They are not understood by their neighbors. 


His mother, 
Miles, 


taking a short cut on a dark stormy night, encounters mysterious strangers apparently running from 


the direction of the house. 


His fears and anxiety are aroused, but when he arrives home things ap- 


ge in normal condition there. After supper Elijah shows Miles his inventions, assuring him that 
n 


his airship and submarine he has two things which will revolutioniz methods of travel. 
that these things are likely to be ‘stolen, unless gfeat precautions are taken. 


He hints 


John David, a gypsy, 


an old friend of the family suddenly turns up. The following. morning Miles finds the gypsy’s knife 


at the foot of a cliff. 


from his pocket in 
the ordinary fashion 
of losing such things 
it would have been 
closed. To deliberately let a knife re- 
main out.in the weather was not John 
David's way of doing things, and he 
had too good a memory to forget any 
ordinary leaving behind of belong- 
ings. Possibly John David had 
dropped his knife when looking for 
the goat, or possibly—. But the many 
suppositions which might apply to 
the circumstances were too many to 
stop to consider now. Breakfast 
must not be delayed. The plants 
must be taken to his mother at once. 

“Duveleste! God bless you! I tho’t I 
was up bright and early meself but 
you've the luck to be first and to find 
the khife too!” Miles did not relin- 
quish it, however, when he looked up 
and saw the Gipsy standing beside 
him. 

“You know the Romany rule, David: 
‘Findin’s keepin,’ as you told me 
yourself.” John David gave an amused 
grunt and Miles went on: “But 
you tell me how you happened to 
leave it down here. and I'll give it 
back to you. Isn’t that fair?” 

The Gipsy had-reasons for not 
wishing to explain but he had not ex- 
pected to have to evade a question 
like this. Miles had surprised him: 
Plainly the boy knew or guessed 
something. The keen Romany eyes 
looked Miles through before he re- 
plied, apparently quite irrelevantly: 
“Do you mind the time you caught 
little Mary at the top of this ladder— 
when “she’d run away unbeknownst? 
I ain’t .fergot it. If she’d a fell I an’ 
Ttosanna’d never be *tannin in these 
parts today. One step more an’ she’d 
a been over on the rocks, *tacho. 
Queer as how you happened on ’er 
that day. Fut there’s many quecr- 
nesses a body don’t ‘know how they 
happens er w’at they is. No, sir, I 
won't make no bones about it—there's 
queer doins goin’ on all about even 
today an’ nearer’n you think. An’ 
I’ve been a wantin’ to put you ontuh 
keepin’ yer eyes an’ ears open. An’ 
Miles, if you should spot any such do- 
in’s roundabout best tool yer jid 
(hold yer tonge) a w’iles. Now I ain’t 
sayin’ no more. But Gipsies pays 
their debts an’ I an’ Rosanna ain't 
forgot.” 

“But who were those men around 
here last night?” Against the Gipsy’s 
advice Miles’ curiosity ventured. 

“Blest if I can tell ye. Did any- 
thing ever happen up in the pastur’ 





there? Not that I’m one as b’lieves 
in them that are comin’. back if 
they're ketched in somethin’ an’ 


kelled in* the ketchin’.” 

““Oh stuff, John David. Those men 
weren’t spirits. They were flesh and 
blood all right. But I’m bound to 
find out so you'd better make up 
your mind to tell what you know. 
Here’s your knife”’ He tossed it to 
the Gipsy and turned to get the 
plants. John David looked the knife 
well over before he closed and pock- 
eted it. “Yer dada’s makin’ mon y 
lately?” he asked. “I heard as how 


‘is inventions was bringin’ in the 
dollars.” 
“Who told you that?” Miles re- 


sented instinctively the mention of his 
father’s ~experiments, for there had 





* tannin—tenting 
* tacho—Romany for sure 


CHAPT. III 

T struck Miles aspe- always been behind such men- 
culiar that the Gip- tion the village discussions of his 
‘y’, failures. John David did not. re- 
Sy’s knife should be wae 

lying blade open ply at oncé, He let. Miles lead 
Had h a psn. the way up the ladder and fol- 
a e dropped it jowed as far as the boundary fence: 


“As we was comin’ up this way lasr 
week a couple o’ *Gorgios ast’ us cd 


we know ‘im an’ ‘is flyin’ machines. 
But Rosanna’ll be waitin’ breakfast. 
We'll be over tomorrow. Kushto 
dias. At a quick gait the Gipsy 


struck off to the right toward his own 
place. 

John David Smith was a man of 
thirty-eight, tall, fair, and sinewy 
It was now ten years since he had 
first come to the wild tract back 
of the Stoughtons’ farm and made 
friends with Miles, then a youngster 
of nine. A year later. he had ap- 
peared again, this time with his 
wife, the plump pretty Rosanna, and 
bought the place. They built a 
house and barn, kept always a negro 
servant and lived in comfort. They 
were of the “rich Gipsy” type. Ros- 
anna had quickly made herself liked 
by Sarah Lucy and the weeks John 
spent in Vermont were interesting 
ones for Miles and his mother. Elijah 
held aloof. However un-“omany like 
the Smiths might be, to him a “Gypsy 
was always a Gipsy”: the Rom- 
any of tradition. Rosanna crocheted 
the 


* Gorgios—those outside Gipsy 


race. 





lace or made baskets as a pastime, 
John David fished. Rosanna thought 


‘fishing too much like work. Days 


which Miles could spare to go fishing 
with John David, Rosanna - usually 
went “dukkerin” (telling fortunes) to 
some near-by town. She frankly ac- 
knowledged that she dukkered (told 
fortunes) occasionally to “keep her 
hand in” or “from the love of goin.” 

The Smiths were early this year. 
They usually appeared the middle of 


the summer and stayed weeks or 
months as -might be. Sometimes 
they came or left by train, the 


boy following with the ,»wagoris and a 
temporary hired assistant. And- once 
or twice they had not -come at all 
durihg the season. They kept much 
to themselves and were sometimés 
away for-days at a time on local trips, 
trips in which horses and fortune- 
telling undoubtedly played chief part. 
Put in all these years Miles ¢ould 
count on the fingers of one hand the 
occasions on which other Gipsies had 
joined the Smiths. Clannish they 
were, in a sense for this trait is in- 
born, but they undoubtedly held 
themselves above the average, “dark 
Gypsies.” 

If John David had anything to do 
with the strange, flying figures of that 
dark night Miles knew that he would 
not readily confess their errand if 
they were fellow Romanys,~ whether 
or not he approved of them, but just 
as surely Miles knew that John 
David would be loyal to the Stough- 
tons. As he carried the plants across 
the pasture the many instances of the 
Smiths’ gratitude for his saving Mary 
crowded upon him until he was 
ashamed of himself for even a mom- 
entary doubt of them. Yet the sen- 
sation of his own ignorance and the 
Gipsy’s knowledge was unpleasant 
and hard to dispel. 

Saturday was a busy day. There 
were final school papers to go over 
as weH as work about the place to 
attend to. All Sunday the rain 
poured in torrents as if only now had 
it begun to rain in earnest. Monday 
morning Miles had to be up wnus- 
ually early to get to Buxton in time 
to opem school promptly, so he saw 
no more of the Smiths that week, 
But neither did he see. nor hear any- 
thing farther to make him uneasy 
concerning the_presence of suspicious 

















HAPPY BEGGARS 


strangers. his -relieyed his mind to 


a- degree. . He cou not, -however,. 
free himself from a feeling of anxiety 
and ‘on the score of the continuance 
of the wet~weather he arranged to 
have William May, the boy- who 
sometimes helped the Stoughtous 
during the winter, come each evening 
tO stay at the farm-house till mora- 
ing, through “chore time.’ 

That an. epidemic of measles 
should break out.among his pupils 
during the next few days would ac 
any other time have seemed a real 
trial to- Miles. But the work of the 
year was virtually over with his cor- 
rection of the bunch of papers ‘he had 
just taken home to look over. He 
had fortunately held the closing ex- 
aminations a little early and all fhat 
remained, besides a few daily recita- 
tions, were the preparations for the 
final public exercises. These were to 
have been unusually interesting and 
elaborate but that they had.to be 
abandoned was not the. disappoint- 
ment to the teacher that it was to 
pupils and parents. -It- would in one 
sense have been far more satisfactory 
to have had the schedule rounded out 
as planned but on the whole Miles was 
not sorry to be able to leave Puxton 
some days earlier than he had ex- 
pected to leave. The most annoying 
drawback that at the last presented 
itself was the necessity of remaining 
till Monday morning if he hoped to 
finish the details of schoolwork and 
the purchase of the cows without an 
extra trip home meantime. This he 
was too tired to undertake. But 
Monday morning, with his books up- 
on his back, he set off for the little 
Ludlow farm, driving before him the 
four animals. 

Three miles out from Buxton an 
automobile passed him. Its °occu- 
pants were two elderly men. One of 
them Miles recognised as Col. Elvers, 
Elizabeth Vincent’s unele. There 
could be no mistaking that florid face, 
the small gray eyes behind gold nose- 
glasses, the scanty gray moustache, 
and the square set of the shoulders. 
The boy was thankful that his cows 
had not.been run over, thankful on 
the whole that the colonel had not 
recognised him, since it would have 
entailed loss of time and possibly loss 
of control’ of the cows as two of them 
were not pleased with the idea of a 
new master and had to be handled 
with careful coaxing and watching. 
Also, Miles“was thankful that Elliza- . 
beth was not with them. Evidently 
there had been time for her to re- 
ceive his mother’s letter and she had 
changed her mind. They could easily 
refuse to take the‘ two men to board 
but Elizabeth would have presented. a 


dificulty. Her mother had been a 
playmate of Sarah Lucy’s in her 
childhood in New Hampshire. Shea 


had been one of the very few with 
whom she had kept up any intimacy 
and since Mrs. Vincent’s death Miles 
knew it» would be harder for 
his mother to decline taking the 
daughter of her old friend. 

Yes, Miles was glad Elizabeth had 
not come; there were enough compli- 
cations already so far as he could see. 
He had had no idea they had in- 
tended coming to New England so 
early and Miles laughed to himself at 
the roads they must have encount- 
ered. The weather itself had im- 
proved. But the discipline of the 
mud would not harm the colonel, if 
the report of his. peppery temper 
were true. 

It was late in the afternoon before 
he and his little bunch of cattle ar- 
rived at the farm. His mother was 
unfeignedly relieved to see him. Her 
mid-week -letter had said everything, 


with William May’s help, had gone 
smoothly and that with improved 
weather her spirits had risen. But 


when he saw her he felt there had 
this week been something to cause 
her anxiety. It was impnessed upon 
him by the tone in- which she said 
again and again, “ I’m_so glad you’re 
here, Miles; so rejoiced that you're 
home for all summer now.” 

“What's the matter, Mother? Any- 
thing special?” Elijah had gone to 
his shop after supper and Miles and 
his mother sat t-gether under one of 
the old maples near the front of the 
house. Mrs; ‘Stoughton drew. her 
chair nearer the boy’s and looked . 
well about hér before she replied. ~ “I 
don't know. just what is the matter,’’ 
she said, in a low tone, “or if any- 


[To Page 30] 














































My Fireless Cookstove 
HOW-I MADE IT AND WHAT IT DOES 
BY MRS W. J. P. 


Made my fireless cookstove or hay 
oven out of a large packing box 
which I had used for a wood box 
in the kitchen. The box was a rather 
heavy one, made of half-inch boards, 
and the top was made into a lid with 
hinges. The box is 20 inches deep, 24 
inches wide and 4 feet long. I first 
lined the inside, including the inside 
of the lid, with heavy paper obtained 
from a printing office, the paper being 
that used for wrapping the rolls of 
paper as shipped from the mills. This 
paper is of no use to the printer and 
any office will gladly supply you with 
all you may need for nothing, the 
printer being giad to get rid of it. The 
box was then divided into three com- 
partments with light board partitions. 
Two of the compartments are rather 
large, to accommodate larger vessels, 
while -the third is small 
THE HAY FILLING 
In order to econowize the hay re- 
quired for filling the box I packed the 
bottoms of each compartment with 
crumpled newspapers to the depth of 
about one foot and then over them [I 
placed hay to a depth of about three 
inches. I then placed crocks in -the 





‘THE HAY BOX FIRELESS STOVE 


compartments for forms around which 
to pack the hay and make the nests 
for the vessels, and around the crocks 
I packed hay just as tightly as I could 
force it in, using a circular movement 
in packing the hay down so that it 
would lie snugly around the crocks. 

The best hay to use is fine, long hay. 
It mats together easily on being 
packed down about the crocks and 
conforms to the shape of the crocks 
so that when they are removed the 
holes remain in shape and no hay falls 
inte them. With coarser hay I find 
there is always trouble with the hay 
not retaining its position about the 
sides of the holes. A large quantity 
of hay is required, as it must be 
packed down about the vessels as 
tightly as possible. Under no circum- 
stances, however, should clover hay be 
used as it is too coarse and the stems 
are.too thick to pack well. « 

After I had formed the holes about 
the crocks and packed the hay in as 
tightly as possible clear up to the tops 
of the crocks, which were somewhat 
larger than the vessels I intended to 
use, I removed the crocks and tacked 
unbleached muslin about the edges of 
each compartment, making the muslin 
long enough to lié loosely in the bot- 
toms of the holes. This was done not 
only to protect the hay from becoming 
soiled by the vessels used or from any- 
thing spilled from the vessels, but also 
in order to keep the hay from falling 
into any vessels used or from being 
pulled out when the vessels were re- 
moved, When this muslin becomes 
soiled, which it will in the course of 
time, it is easily removed and washed, 
while if muslin is not used, the hay 
will become soiled in time and require 
renewal. 


THE PILLOW COVERINGS 


When I wish to place a vessel in one 
of the compartments I draw up the 


musfm so that it will slip down with 


the sides of the compart- 
*ment and after the vessel is inserted 
and the hay packed closely about it, a 
small pillow, made of unbleached mus- 
lin and loosely stuffed with hay, is 
tucked down closely over the top of 
the vessel, For these pillows I have 
covers like pillow cases, the object be- 
ing that when they become soiled by 
use the slips may be taken off and 
washed without the trouble of remoyr- 
ing the hay, which would necessarily 
have to be done if no outside covers 
were used over the pillows. 

On the edges of the box where the 
lid closes I tacked heavy listing in or~ 
der to make a tight joint when the lid 
is closed and on the front of the box I 
had placed two heavy hooks, one near 
each end, which hook into screw eyes 
in the edge of the lid and hold the lid 
down tightly. 

When first made the lid to the box 
was ir one solid piece and as a conse- 
quence the moisture from the vessels 
caused the lid to swell in the middle, 
so I had the lid taken off and the 
swelling removed by placing the lid 
on a moderately hot stove for a short 
time, after which I had three strips 
nailed across the lid and these prevent 
the lid from being drawn out of shape. 
My box is on Reavy castors so that it 
can be easily moved around when I 
sweep the kitchen; otherwise it would 
~be difficult to move as it weighs about 

00 pounds. 


THE COST 


This box cost me, complete, $2.15, 
as follows: Box, 50 cents; carpenter's 
charge, $1; castors, cents; two 
hooks and screw eyes, 10 cents; mus- 
lin, 35 cents. The light boards for the 
partitions were obtained from an old 
store box. 

I use my ordinary granite kettles, 
although I intend to purchase earthen- 
ware vessels as their thickness enables 
them to retain the heat longer than 
the thinner metal vessels. [ have, 
however, used tin vessels at times on 
account of their tighter lids and have 
gotten satisfactory results. The tighter 
lids of the tin vessels are of some 
slight advantage in that they prevent 
the escape of any steam, although or- 
dinary enamel ware, with the usual 
loose tin lids, will answer every pur- 
pose, 


HALF OF COAL BILL SAVED 


My experience with the working of 
the even has made me very enthusias- 
tic over it. I find that it has reduced 
our coal bill for the kitchen range 
fully one-half, to say nothing of the 
fact that I have practically the whole 
morning free now to devote to other 
duties. For several months I was with- 
out a servant and the hay oven light- 
ened my labors greatly. 

Just after breakfast each morning 
I prepare my vegetables for the noon 
dinner, place the 1 on the range until 
they are thoroughly heated and are 
boiling and then put them in the hay 
oven, close it up tightly, take the draft 
off my rangé and go about my other 
household duties giving no further 
thought to dinner until about 11.30 
o’clock, when I remove from the oven 
such dishes as require dressing and 
dress them on the range. They come 
from the oven hot enough to place on 
the table immediately, but after once 
opening the oven the vessels cannot 
be returned without reheating. and, 
therefore, I place them on the range 
while dressing them. Such vegetables 
as require no dressing are left in the 
oven until dinner is ready. 

With meats my experience has been 
just as satisfactory as wit. vegetables, 
although, of course, a roast cannot be 
browned. in the oven, and after being 
cooked there must be removed to the 
range oven for browning. With stewed 
meats, however, especially with veal 
and chicken, I think.the hay oven 
cooks them more satisfactorily than 
does the range; then, too, there is the 
great economy in fuel. Stewed veal 
would require at least one and a half 
hours ‘cooking on the range; I place 
thé veal in the hay oven about 8 
o’clock in the morning and by noon it 
is thoreughly cooked, The range is 
hot enough from the preparing of 
breakfast to heat the veal thoroughly 
for the hay oven, and by its use I have 
saved the fuel necessary to maintain a 
hot fire for ah hour and a half as well 
as my time, which would be required 
to attend the fire and look after the 
cooking of the veal. 

. Before I had the hay oven it was 
necessary for me to go to the kitchen 
to begin preparations for dinner not 
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A Customer Asks a Question. 


A customer writes: You say Ivory Soap is 
99%. per cent. pure. Why do you not make it 


100 per cent. pure? 


For the reason that it is not practicable’ to do 
so. There must be some substance in soap which 
is mot soap, just as there must be some alloy in 


gold. 
together. 


~~ 


And for the selfsame reason —to hold it 


___ The ambition of a good soap maker is to pro- 
duce a soap with a minimum of impurity. Ivory 


Soap fulfills this requirement. 


It contains less than 


one-fourteenth as much impurity as a gold coin does. 


Ivory Soap 


99 44 %0 





Per Cent. Pure 











later than 10 o’clock: now I do not 
need to think about the dinner even 
untf&l 11.30 o'clock. On Sundays I am 
able to attend church services in the | 
morning and still serye a cooked din- 
ner within a half hour after returning | 
home. 

One great advantage about the hay 
oven is that there is practically no 
danger of overcooking as there is ona 
stove or range, as even if left in the 
oven for several hours longer than the 
time necessary to thoroughly cook, 
neither meats nor vegetables become 
overdone. At the same time, I have 
found that the period between break- 
fast at 7.20 o’clock and noon is sufli- 
ciently long to properly cook almost 
every vegetable ordinarily used. 

There is one matter of which the 
inexperienced should be warned: 
Where wood is used for fuel in the 
range the vessels to be placed in the 
hay oven should be thoroughly wiped 
off with a cloth before placing them in 
the oven; otherwise a spark adhering | 
to the vessel may set fire to the hay. | 
My experience with the hay oven has | 
been so thoroughly satisfactory in 
every way that I would urge it upon 
every housekeeper and especially upon , 
those who, like myself, are without 
servants, to procure a hay oven. 

(Cooking suggestions and recipes 
will be printed in the next issue.—The 
Editor.] . 


_ 


Trouble With Coal Oil can be 
avoided in winter by keeping the oil 
where it will not be too cold. Chilled | 
oll will smell disagreeable when burn- 
ing. If the oil tank is in a very cold | 
place, keep a small can of dil in a | 
room where therei sh eat.—(Investi- | 
gator. 











NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
Squabs for Profit 
By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 


_ 


This is the most complete and exhaustiy. 2 
the kind ever published on squab raising. "an tena 
a second-hand references; but contains the 
hard earned experiences of the authors, Every de- 
tail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feeding, 
killing, and marketing squabs is given in plain, sim 

language, with gumerous illustrations, all taken 
the home plant of Mr Rice in New Jersey. 

The chapter on buildings, their location, and how 
to construct them is concise, specific and complete. 

The squab industry it increasing rapidly, This 
book is a guide for those who want to know, and 
a standard reference work for the old-time breeder. 
It is not based on mere theory, but contains the true 
story of the most successful squab plant in this 
country, $50, the original i 


by the squabs, en- 
antil it & now 


com, . 
The illustrations are simply superb. They were 
taken especially for this work, The plans and 
specifications for buildings, etc., are as complete 
as an expert architect could make them, The book 
contains about 150 pages, Sx? inches, printed 
on fine paper. Bound in and sent postpaid 


how nvest- 


each 
cloth 





for 50 cents, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, Marquette Butiding, 
New York. Chicago. 





“| SAW YOUR ADV. IN 
THE OLD, RELIABLE A. A.’ 
pF A A words above, you will be cae AF ee 
es and exceptionally good treatment from our 
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Doctors Admit 


That They Can Do Nothing More For 
Your Stomach Than Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are 

» Doing Every Day. 


COSTS NOTHING TC TRY 


‘According to the expert analysis of 
government authorities in the United 
States and Great Britain, Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets contain the exact~ele- 
ments provided by nature for digesting 
food in the healthy stomach. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have 
saved sufferers from stomach disor- 
ders millions of dollars by giving them, 
in one small 5U-cent package, more 
relief than countless treatments by 
physicians would bring about at $3 
per visit. 

Perhaps you are afflicted with dys- 
pepsia—or some kindred disease aris- 
ing from a disordered digestion. It 
may be headaches, heartburn, palpi- 
tation, liver trouble, insomnia, nervous 
debility. They all have their begin- 
ning in a stomach which does not se- 
crete the juices or grind the food 
which is taken into it. 

If so; we urge you to send for a 
free trial package of Stuart's Dyspep- 

sia*Tablets. It will cost you nothing 
and surely will bring us no gain un- 
less you find, after using it, that you 
are benefited and feel that you need 
a full-sized package. 

There is absolutely no danger in us- 
ing Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. Noth- 
ing is contained in them that has not 
been subjected to the closest scrutiny 
by the government officials. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsta Tablets will di- 
gest your food without demanding a 
careful diet. One grain of these Tab- 
lets has power to Gigest 3000 grains of 
ordinary food. You can be sure there- 
fore, that no matter what your condi- 
tion, these little tablets taken after 
each meal will shortly restore your 
stomach to its normal condition and 
render it capable of doing its work un- 
assisted. 

We withhold the names of hundreds 
who have written us voluntarily ex- 
pressing their gratitude to this simple 
substitute for nature, 

Send for trial package today. F. A. 
Stuart Co, 70 Stuart Bldg, Marshall, 
Mich, 

50-cent size package for sale by 
druggists everywhere. 





SPENCERIAN 





Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you'll Gnd each 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made that will just 
suit your etyle of writing. 

We will send you asample card of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 





— 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO SOIL CLI 
MATE AND PRODUCTIONS IN 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


ALONG THE LINE OF THE 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Caroiina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and Im- 
migration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida 


Give effective Lyne al a 
bronchial and trouble. 
Contain nothing 





jurious. 





= YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


begin your letter with the words: “I saw 
r adv. in the old, potiable A. A.” You 
pany find it ‘will bring you @ prompt reply and very 
courteous treatment. 








With the Host 





Greetings! May the new year upon 
which We have entered bring to each 
of you full measured happiness, Let 
us live it through day unto day, for 
today is ours alone. Yesterday we 
have given up irrevocably; tomorrow 
we have no tomorrow. It is an illu- 
sion, a phantasmagoria which wrecks 
lives, which produces the gray. hairs 
of worry, and out of which are build- 
ed futile dreams. Who lives today 
the very best he can, will not regret 
yesterday nor fear tomorrow. So here’s 
to a new year of happy “todays.” 

The Table has few speakers this 
week, but what they have to say is 
worthy of attention. What-is the new 
year to bring tothe Table? It is for 
you, individually, to say. 


<a 


The Open Forum 








Dear Host: My husband and I have 
been very much interested in reading 
about adopting children. I was taken 
from an institution at the age of seven. 
The good farmer and his wife cared 
for me and taught me to work. They 
allowed me all my wages and I began 
teaching when very young. Every- 
thing went well until my marriage and 
the death of father. (I called them 
father and mother). My husband did 
not fafe as well. His mother died 
when he was ten years old and his 
father followed soon after. The peo- 
ple that took him, at the age of 12, 
were very strict. He never was al- 
lowed any friends to visit him. He 
never even had a sled, After doing 
the work on the farm, if a neighbor 
wanted a “day’s work from him, the 
money that he received went to buy 
his clothes. He paid his own way at 
school, going only during the winter 
and doing the farm work in summer. 
Such families are not the best 
places for homeless children.—[Ver- 
mont Orphan. 


Dear Host: I want to say that the 
article, Christmas gifts for father, is 
all right. I myself am the father of 
several boys and girls, adl grown up 
now, and some of them are married 
and have families of their own to care 
for. Just before Christmas I received 
from them, to». my great surprise, a 
Christmas present of a fur coat. To 
be sure, it came a little ahead of time, 
but on account of the unusually se- 
vere weather which we have had this 
season, and the fact that I am obliged 
to be out on the road a good many 
days, with a team, they said they 
thought I might as well be getting the 
benefit of it, so brought it along. I 
shall always feel the warmth and 








TIMELY CHAT 






comfort which it affords me as an-in- 
dication, yes, a preef of the warmth 
in the hearts of those girls and boyg 
who have thus kindly remembered— 
[Father. 


Dear Host: In reply to a lame sis- 
ter’s request for ways to lighten her 
work I.will say that a lame friend of 
mine has casters, with ball bearings, 
screwed to the shortened legs of com- 
mon wooden kitchen chairs, and uses 
one to push herself around on and an- 
other for dishes, food or anything to 
be moved.—[Aunt Ellen. 


-— 


A Pretty Conceit for Gloves and Sleeves 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 

Now that short sleeves are so much 
in vogue the inventive woman has been 
forced to devise some method of hold- 
ing them in place; for a sleeve that 
was intended to stop at the elbow or.a 
little below it, is often inclined occa- 
sionally to dreop below its moorings, 
as it were. A pretty and becoming con- 
trivance. for keeping such. unruly 
sleeves in place is made as follows: 

A piece of half-inch white rubber 
braid has gathered to both sides of it 
satin ribbon of the same width and 
color. The elastic is made only just 
tight enough to féel comfortably snug 
around the arm. A pretty bow covers 
where the ends of the ribbon meet, 
numerous ends of which are left hang- 
ing, and these are thickly covered 
with tiny sprays of white forget-me- 
nots. 

Such an adornment is very attrac- 
tive upon the sleeve of a white gown, 
and it becomes doubly useful in hold- 
ing the refractory wrists of long gloves 
in place. When used for either pur- 
pose, the elastics are attractive and 
useful, and as the season approaches 
when party gowns will become the 
theme of much anxious thought they 
bid fair to become quite popular. Any 
color may be chosen that blends well 
with the color scheme of the costume 
with which the elastics are to be worn, 


-— 
ae 


Washing the Face—Use a soft cloth 
and mop the face in it without wring- 
ing the cloth. Dip the cloth into the 
water, and rub on it some Ivory soap. 
This is one of the best complexion 
soaps, because it is pure, contains no 
alkali, and the oil in the soap is ex- 
cellent for the skin. Use plenty of 
soap because it is the only way to get 
the skin clean, Do not be afraid of hot 
water and soap if you want a good 
complexion, Souse the skin well for 
almost or quite five minutes. Then 
rinse with cold water, 


“IT saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 














NO 8—SOFA PILLOW PATTERN 


This has been designed 
in the ordinary way for 
stitches added, as desired. 
so popular at present. 


obtained elsewhere, 
pattern will be sent, 
of our Fancy Work Department, 


It is 15x15 inches, 
pillow in whatever way it is elected to work it. 
but is exclusively 
postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. Order hy number 
this office, 


especially for our readers, and may be used 
solid embroidery, or may be outlinéd, and fancy 
It is also suited to the shadow stitch, which is 


and will make a most attractive 
This pattern is not to_ be 


for our readers. The perforated 





Our Pattern Offer 


The loose hanging coats are very be® 
coming to slender undeveloped figures 
and one which is suited to home mak- 
ing is shown in No +4141. The side 
front and side back seams are stitched 
in slot seam effeet to the shoulders, 
while the front closes in double 








No 4141—Box Coat for a Miss, 13 
14, 15, 16 and 17 years. { 
breasted fashion. The trim collar and 
lapels may be of velvet or the cloth 
stitched. This style of coat is very 
practical for the growing girl, as it can 
be worn lIénger than the more closely, 
fitted ones. 


HOW TO ORDER 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 centa 
each. Address Pattern Department, | 


————~—>_———— 


Unique Way of Warming Baby's Milk 


BY KaTHALEEN ABBOTT 





On cold winter nights I found i€ 
anything but agreeable to get out of 
«-warm bed and prepare the milk for 
the baby, who was being brought up 
on a bottle. In summer it was not 
as bad, but still, a decided bother. 
Then I hit upon the following method: 

I put into. separate bottles the 
amount of warmed milk required at 
each feeding. These were slipped un- 
der my pillow, so that when they were 
wanted in the night, they weuld have 
retained a little of their warmth. Be- 
side the bed, within reach, was a low 
table holding a lamp, matches, and @ 
cup. I found that if I used a lamp 
chimney with a wavy top, I could rest 
the Sat side of the bottle upon it with- 
ovt making the lamp smoke. Unless 
the hole in the nipple was very smal, 
the milk as it grew warmer, was apt 
underneath prevented any from fall- 
to ooze out slightly, but the cup placed 
ing upon the tabled. 

While it was warming I-.could Iie 
comfortably in bed, or I could devote 
myself to the baby if he was inclined 
to be impatient for his dinner. T 
have warmed the milk in this way for 
two babies, and find it very little 
trouble. 


-— 
——_ 





Tarnished . Steel Embroidery — If 
your steel embroidery bag has become 
tarnished it can be righted by using 
burnt alum. Burn the alum on a fire 
shovel and when cold, powder it finely 
and sift throv;h" a wire strainer or 
coarse cloth. Apply thoroughly with 
a soft brush.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 
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MODEL RURAL SCHOOL BUILDING 


-—“In this building, recently erected at Cornell university, the objection- 


able features of the ordinary country school are absent. 
ir, good ventilation and sanitation. 


and 


There is ample light 
The classes can be separated 


so that at least two kinds of work may be un@ertaken without interference 


or interruption. 


Exterior and interior alike lend themselves admirably to 


display of taste and thus have their silent influence on the esthetic qual- 


ities of the pupils. 


‘Model Rural Schoolhouse 


To. J. HUNK 


HIS new schoolhouse is nearly 

completed at Cornell university, 
and completely fulfills the expec- 
tations of Prof Bailey. The building 
resembles the ordinary schoolhouse 
in many respects. It is divided in the 
center by a set of folding doors, mak- 
ing two rooms. The north one is the 
study and recitation room, also con- 
taining desks for pupils. The south 
room with a bay window is for work, 
either nature study or one of the sev- 
eral branches of agriculture or even 
Manual training, depending upon the 
inclination of the teacher. 

This is a very attractive type of 
school building, resembling a residence 
more than a church, and is well adapt- 
ed to any modern community. The 
cost is approximately $1800, which 
sum can be greatly lessened, according 
to the material used. 

Many persons would ask what jus- 
tification the college of agriculture has 
in erecting this building? The college 
has a normal 
of nature study students. 


\ 


These stu- 


department composed | 


dents must have two kinds of work, | 


subjective and objective. The former 
is given in the academic portion of the 
university, while the objective consists 
of laboratory work, Thus, the new 
schoolhouse, besides serving as a place 
in which school children receive in- 
struction, also affords the nature study 
students an opportunity of direct con- 
tact with children. The interior work 
is. augmented in the spring and fall 


by an extensive school garden, where | 


both teacher and pupil may become 
acquainted with outdoor life, both 
animal and vegetable. 
; It is the intention of the college to 
make this type of building the experi- 
mentation station for rural architect- 
ure from a sanitary standpoint, such 
as ventilation, lighting and heating. 
This building, as soon as the land- 
scape department has completed its 
portion of the work, will be a credi- 
table. adornment to the community, 
and for its influence upon the pupils 
atone, is well worth copying. 
“All the walis below ground, the 
supports for the pillars and chimney, 
are of concrete. The cellar bottom is 
of cement. The outside walls are of 
plaster and rough cast work. The 








chimney is of brick, while the roof 
is made of red cedar shingles. The 
porch is of yellow pine, the steps 
white pine. The interior is of wood 
entirely, being composed of timbers 
and lathing covered with plaster. The 
ceiling is of matched and beaded nar- 
row cypress. The flooors are of yel- 
low pine; the window and door frames 
of clear cypress. The window panes 
are extra large, so as to comply with 
the new educational regulations. 

Explaining gets to be a chronic 
habit with some people. 








If a grocer says ‘‘certainly,” 
when you ask him for a 
Macsetu lamp-chimney, it’s 
an indication that he is a safe 
man to deal with, as it shows 
a desire on his part to serve 
his trade with the best of 
everything. 

The merchant who always 
tries to sell you something 
**just as good,” when you ask 
for a standard article, doesn't 
sell Macsetu lamp-chimneys. 

My Index is useful to everyone who owns 


a lamp—and it’s free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgt. 
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acquainted with. 


winter boot, 


This is a specially made good 

Ag Apel wool yarn,extra heavy, 

porous, but warm,perspiration being ab- Double 
sorbed and evaporated. Double thick, if Wear, 
you'll notice where the bagginess usual! Sanitary, 
comes. This knit boot stands up well, 4 
is neatly shaped, ankle fits close to top | Semfortable, 
of rubber and excludes snow. Promotes Durable. 
health by keeping the feet warm and 


dry. Outdoor workers generally will find 
uality in the new Re 
our ‘‘Perfection’’ - 
bers it is a combination you will be glad to get 
If your dealer 
> cannot supply you with *' 
Knit Boots’’ write to us. 
today for valuable booklet 
**How to Select and Care For Knit Boots, Rub- 
bers and Rubber Boots.’’ 
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It’s worth money 

























GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Richly Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine for All the Family 


The most practical of the household magazines, at the same time one 


of the brightest, most refreshing of periodicals for general reading. 


It 


tells, not how things should be done, but in a breezy way, how they 4ave 


been done by clever people. 
nobler effort. 


Richly flavored with fun, yet inspiring to 
In a word, Good Housekeeping is a cheery, helpful, 
strong companion for the entire household; for 


it is the monthly 


meeting ground of hundreds of cheery, practical, inspiring writers. 


Reaches 225,000 Homes 


Over a Million Readers 


On Receipt of only $1.75 


We will send you Good Housekeeping (regular price $1.00) and this journal both 


one year either new or renewal. 


We will also send to all who order imme- 


diatey and request the same, a copy of the American Agriculturist Year Book 


and Almanac for 1907. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Springfield, Mass 
Homestead Building 


New York 
439 Lafayette Street 


Chicago 
Marquette Building 














THE Hor 


Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Man- 
ufacture. By HERBERT, MYRICK. 


hand 
sell 
bogs amd on fselr uss and manuiacturs "A volume 
of ret justrated, and complete in 
e t is without doubt the most exhaustive 
this ev ul ted 300 
pages, 5x7 inches, 81.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Street, New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 





A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 
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ynes ‘Tonic Vermifuge 


gives rosy cheeks and active health to pale, sickly children’ 
And it is good for their elders, too. 
Ask your druggist for it. 






























Piles — 





Cured Quickly and Painlessly—-No 
Risk, No Danger. 


‘A Free Trial Pushes to Convince Sent by 
Mail to All Who Write. 


Common sense is just as necessary 
(even more so) in medicine as in busi- 
ness or the Affairs of every d life. 
People are getting to know more than 
they used to. Not so logg ago, it was 
the fashion to make all sorts of claims 
for a medicine, and wind up by asking 
the reader to go to a drug store and 
buy a bottle. People won’t stand for 
that kind of thing now. They want 
proof—tangible proof, . They want to 
try the remedy first and if they find it 
to be what is claimed they will be 
lad enough to go and buy it. 








A CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 


That is why we say to every per- 
son suffering from piles or any form of 
rectal disease, send us your name and 
we will gladly send you a free trial 
package. For we know what the re- 
sult will bé; After using the trial you 
will hurry to your nearest druggist 
and get a Sct box of Pyramid Pile 
Cure, now admitted by thousands to 
be one of the most wonderful reliefs 
and cures for Piles ever known. 

“Please excuse my delay in writing 
to you sooner in regard to what your 
Pyramid Pile Cure has done for me, 
I consider it one of the finest medi- 
cines in the world for piles. I suffered 
untold misery for four months when 
my wife begged me to send for a 50c 
box. When it was half gone I knew I 
was better and it didn’t take any beg- 
ging to get me to send for a second 
box. I think I am about well now, 
but if I feel any symptoms of a return 
I will order at once. I order it from 
Pyramid Drug Co. to be sure of the 
eure. Tell all about this fine remedy 
for piles. 

“And if there is anything in this let- 
ter you want to use do so. I received 
your letter a few days ago. Yours for 
a remedy like Pyramid Pile Cure, 

J. JI. McElwee, 

Honey Grove, Tex., R. R. 9, Box 29. 

“Pp, S. I only used two boxes and 
don’t think I need any more. Piles of 
seven months’ standing.” 

To get a free trial package send 
today, to the pyramid Drug Co., 64 
Pyramid Building, Marshall, Michigan. 
It will come by return mail and the 
results will both delight and astonish 
you. 





HOW We Give This Roll SeatRocker 
To 


catalog phowtn 


is fully. 
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wife can furnish 
throughout without cost. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial _Page. 





The Stoughtons 


{From Page 26] 


thing is the matter,” and she laughed 
“I don’t understand some _ things— 
that’s all and I wish we had a dog os 
the place, but with Father’s lifelon: 
dislike of dogs it’s no use to discuss 
the matter with him, I did broach 
it yesterday, to test him, but he 
raises more objections than ever. It 
is useless to argue with him, particu- 
larly when I-can give no really good 
reasons for wanting such a guardian 
now since you’re to be home again.” 

“Have there been tramps about?” 


“Yes; two, and you know that is un- 
usual, especially so early in the sea- 
son, Then I’ve been sleeping badly. 


I’ve wakened in the night thinking 
I heard steps and once, a. whistle. 
Father seemed so disturbed, however, 
when I mentioned it to him that I’va 
not spoken of the matter again, and 
it was useless to tell you when [I 
wrote. You couldn’t be here and 
there was probably no cause for 
alarm, only foolish imaginings.” 

“Have John David and Rosanna 
been over?” . “Yes, and I told them 
of the tramps. Rosanna said they 
hadn’t seen any over there but that 
they might have been the same men 
she saw one evening at the edge of 
the village, eating by the roadside. 
But John David said she shouldn’t 
have mentioned them when perhaps 
the men she saw might not have been 
tramps at all. The negro boy has 
been over for milk every day. John 
David has brought me fish and Ros- 
anna and Mary the goat and wagon 
to see. With so much company and 
William here at night I’ve no cause 
for nervousness, But everything's all 
right since you’re home so I'll think 
no more about it. And now, Miles, go 
to bed. You must-be very tired and 
you mustn’t sit up late just because 
Father and I are still awake.” 

“All right, Mother; I'll go if you'll 
promise to. call me in case you hear 
anything unusual.” He kissed her, 
Was upstairs and asleep in ten min- 
utes. 

It was a dreamless sleep yet when 
Miles waked in the dead of night he 
had the feeling that he must have been 
dreaming. Otherwise why this fixed 
idea that some one had been rapping? 
No, he had not dreamed it. Surely he 
had in reality heard an insistent tap- 
ping. He had awakened so suddenly 
that though the impression of the 
knocking was strong upon him he 
could not at first collect his thoughts 
and formulate.them clearly. Was he 
at Buxton? No, he was at home, 
in his own bed. But now that he 
grew more sensible of his surround- 
ings he began to believe that he 
must, after all, have dreamed. There 
was no sound within or without the 


house. Through wide-open windows 
he could see a few faint stars. He 
got up, went to the window, leaned 


out, looked and listened. The stars 
gave practically no light. He could 
see but dimly the trees and outbuild- 


ings. He would strike a match, look 
at his watch and go to bed. It was 
one minute of two o’clock. And then, 
as if striking and accentuating the 
hour, he heard two taps, soft but 
distinct. Then again and again, two 
and two, repeatedly. 

Where the sound came from he 
could not tell. It seemed, however, 
beneath him. He slipped on his 


clothes, unfastened the door and crept 
down the hallway and stairs. The 
tapping stopped, then began again. 


‘Through all the house he went softly 


but with no result in locating the ex- 
act source of the sound. It still 
seemed beneath him. 

The cellar might explain it. He 
drew the bolt and went noiselessly 
downward. The tapping seemed now 
more distinct, nearer, yet still at 
distance, 
the sound apparently came from out- 
of-doors, to his left. In that direction 
lay his father’s work-shop. 3ut there 
was no light there. His father could 
not be at work so late without one 
He went up into the kitchen again 
but the tapping ceased, not to 
tinue, though he 
through the cellar and went without, 
feeling his way about the shop walls. 
It was of no use, 
to be located. 

In his own room, at length, he sat in 
the darkness, listening, for a half 


The sound was not | 


GOOD. READING 





a} 
In the rear cellar-chamber | 


con- | 
re-traced his steps | 





hour, but hearing nothing more he 
threw himself on his bed and drifted 
back into’ his second heavy sleep. 

(To be onthe 





The Skating Girl 
Dedicated to the Girl on the “First 
Cover Page 





Clear of eye and light of foot, 
Cheeks with color all aglow, 

Lassie, lassie, tell me true 
Where it is you hurry so. 


Prithee, Sir, if thou wouldst know 
Where I hurry, follow me; 

And the ice be hard and smooth 
Perchance I may, skate with thee, 


Lassie, lassie fain am I 
Envious of the Wind to feel 4 
As he from thy glowimg cheek 
Kiss on kiss doth~ boldly steal. 


-— 
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A Good Idea—In one large family is 
kept what is-called the ‘“Solecism” 
box. This is a small hox in which @ 
person may drop a paper recording an 
error of speech that comes under his 
notice. These notes are not made per- 
sonal at.all, although at the weekly 
opening of the box members of the 
family readily recognize and acknowl- 
edge their mistakes. Their fear of be- 
ing “put in the box” makes even the 
grown ups a little more careful in 
their daily s-eech.—[House Mother. 





When Boiling Eggs add a tablespoon 
of salt to the water. Should any of 
them burst, they will not boil out of 
the shell.—[Mrs H. L. Miller. 











A YOUNG REPROBATE 





Mother ‘Goose Puzzies—The four 
puzzles last week represent the follow- 
well known Mother Goose rhymes: 
ing well known Mother Goose rhymes: 
Hubbard; No 3, Little Bo-Peep; No 4, 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
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Simpson-Eddystone | 


Fabric, color, and good appear- 
ance™ that endure. 
effective black costumes or 
mourning dresses. 


\ Ask your dealer 
Eddystone Solid Blacks 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS tne raaystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 









The standard 


‘or Simpson- 




















WHY TAKE CONSTANT CARE 
of your mouth, and- neglect your. pores, 
the myriad mouths of your skin? HAND 


SAPOLIO does not 


gloss them over, or 


chemically dissolve their health-giving: oils, 
yeteclears them thoroughly, by a method 


of its Own. 





HAND Sanine ks COL AE SES 


stained fingers absolutely, removing not only 
every suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, 
half-dead sKin that disfigures the hands, and 
this in so gentle, wholesome a way as to 
materially benefit the remaining cuticle. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit. 











rMAP OF THE WORLD 


Valuable nibieaacel 
25¢ map in full colors, 

on heavy paper, 42 
x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
edges bound in cloth. Shows our 
island possessions, Pacific Ocean 
cables, railway lines and other 
features of Japan, China, Man- 
- Churia, Korea and the Far East. 


Sent on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. P. KNISKERN, P. T. M. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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48-page book Free, 
Highest references, 
Dept. Z,Washington,D.C, 
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A GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 
Ente ne old. reliable dy yes Try 
ou’ll ge prompt reply 


Jour sat next. in 
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[THIS BOOK IS NOW READY 





Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a Copy of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmers’ Almanac for 1907 











You should have it—it is a book you need and the only year 
book prepared and edited for the farmer. | 
@ As a comprehensive, complete, yet concise resume of the world’s 
markets, happenings, and other matter of vital interest to you as a 
farmer, it is unequaled. Every fact, figure, statistic and article is 
official, absolutely reliable and up to date. 
@ This year book is unique—it cannot be bought, and the privi- 
lege of securing it is only offered to our readers. 
@ Every member of your family will find it instructive, useful and 
as a handbook of ready reference for the home it is indispensable. 
@] Read carefully the contents as briefly outlined below, which con- 
tains the newest and most valuable features of this Year Book. 























READ SOME OF THE FEATURES 


: — aT 


Agricultural Data 


Cattle Movement and Markets 
Apple Crop and Exports 

Better Farming Contests 

Corn Crop of the World 
Marketing Produce, Best Methods 
Denatured Alcohoi Regulations 
Pure Food Law 

Imports of Farm Produce 

Milk Traffic of the Big Cities 
Twenty Years of Farm Prices 
Special Money Crops 

Legal Standards for Milk 


Directories of Farm Organiza- 
tions 
Farmers’ Institutes 
Experiment Station Work 
Horse Breeders’ Associations 
National and State Dairy Work 
Officers of the Grange 


Marvels of the Year 


Navigating the Air 

Arctic Exploration 
Earthquakes and Volcanoes 
The Salton Sink 
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384 Pages—4j x 6} inches 





Household Hints 
Hygiene and Health 


eeping Farm Accounts 


Methods with Dairies 
Interest Tables 
Advertising by Farmers 
Books for Farmers 
Legal Weights of Bushel 
Parcels Post 


Calendars and Weather 
Records 


Weather Probabilities 
Flag Storm Signals 
Calendars and Mapes 
Legal Holidays 


Commercial Development 


Raiload Earnings 

The Federal Rate Law 

The Panama Canal 

The National Banks 

Trade with Is. nd Possessions 


The Home 


Cooking Lore 

Divorce Reform 

Accidents and Emergencies 
Correct Dress 











subscription for the coming year. 


Given to Every Subscriber 


We will send on request this valuable book, free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his 


New sabscribers will receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone, and can only be had in connec- 
tion with a subscription as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses if desired. If any other books that we may offer in connection 
with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Book, they can only be had by making an additional payment. Remit by express money order, 
check, draft or registered letter. The money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid 
delay, send to the one nearest you. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 439 Lafayette Street 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Chicago, Marquette Building 
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~ onogram Dinner Set 


PFrer 


Thi is positively the most wonver- 
1S ful, most liberal and generous 
offer ever made on a dinner set or on any 
other premium. 
The Editor of Home Folks certifies 
that every statement. is the truthful, relia 
ble, honest statement of a very large anid 
thoroughly reliable firm. 
Just for a few minutes of your spare time— + 
no work-and not a bit of canvassing either— 
you will get this magnificent- monogram din- 
ner Set absolutely without cost and, if you 
write at once, your initial in gold will be en- 
graved and burnt into the china.» Remember 
everything ts absolutely ; 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


2 + is a complete dinner set of 42 beautiful pieces—finest Parisian China, the kind endorsed and 
This Elegant Din ner Set used by Phe most stylish people. Although this superior ehinaeosts us a great deal of money, 


Decorate Your Home 


. i te eteeenitateen mend 
The Editor of Home Folks Tells You 
Today of an Opportunity to Beautify 
Your Home Free of Charge 


Every lady, rich or poor, likes to have 
@ pretty home. - Of course.you want nice 
furniture and pretty decorations in your house 
and as nice as any of your. neig'ibors have. 

Sometimes it is a pretty hard pull to keep 
ap with the richer people and yet have that 

r of culture and refinement about the home 
of which every woman is proud. 

But when you can get beautiful decorations 
and get them free—just for doing somebody 
a friendly turn without even any real work— 
then it’s your loss, Madam, if you neglect 
this opportunity. 

A Wonderful Liberal Offer 

And just because I know that. the readers 
of this paper will take advantage of this 
opportunity, I am particularly glad to tell the 
subscribers of a most honest and wonderfully 
liberal offer. Look on this page at the mag- 


¥ 
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“SAVED"—Beautiful free picture. 
nificent dinner set with the initials in gold. 
Mr. Geo. Clark, publisher of the famous 
“High-Art Pictures,” tells me that he will 
give every lady reader one of these magnifi- 
cent dinner sets absolutely without cost if 
she only helps him with a'little recommen-* 
dation of his pictures. As you see, Mr. Clark 
does not want you to do any canvassing. 

Read on this page where it says in big black 
type, “Here is the Offer.” I can guarantee 
you that Mr. Clark’s offer is exactly as rep- 


















resented and I am proud that he has selected we chose the Parisian China to give away ; for we figure that by being very generous and liberal with you and giving you the dest right now, 
the readers of this paper, and shows his con- we would at once win your friendship and recommendation, and the beautiful dinner set standing on your table and envied by all your 
fidence in the honesty of the subscribers in neigh bors—the best dinner set in town—ought to prove a fine advertisement for our proposition. AS you can see from the picture ee 5 
; ‘ piece of the Dinner Set is decorated with the modern high art, and besides, if you write at once, every piece (except cups and saucers) wit. 
making this offer here. ° your initial in pure gold free of charge. Read what the editor of Home Folks says in the first column of this page. his is no toy or small 
TWO PICTURES FREE ANYWAY. size dinner set, but every one of the 42 pieces is regulation full size. The wo ace are: Six large size 9-inch plates,+ix smaller size 7-inch 
You will also see that even if noe do not succesd dessert plates, six large size cups, six saucers, six sauce or fruit dishes, two large size vegetable dishes, six individual butter dishes, one 
in carrying out the conditions of Mr. Clarks offer, he platter, one cake plate, one bread plate, one gravy bow)... We guarantee that this Parisian China Dinner Set is exactly as represented and 
wants you to keep two of his famous pictures abso- exactly as shown in the picture, with rose design in colors, gold initial, and edges traced in gold. 


lutely free just because yon have made an honest oe the at the bottom of this page. 


effort. I would like to feel that every one of the sub- = Send ne money. J 

ecribers will get not only the two free pictures but e You will thea get 24 famous high-art pictures, richly colored, 16x 

also the dinner set without cost. 18 e er 20 inches, complete with facsimile lithographed gold scroll frames, 
ine how your dining room will look with the : © for you to distribute, and two extra pictures for you to keep—a 


Imag 
elegant monogram dinner set and the high-art pic- total of 26 vite friend 
; pictures. The two extra pictures you hang up in your home. In your nds to see your pictures, 

ba. ory | wel kts pictures in my home and whenever a friend calls hand her one of the other 24 pivbetes at on A each. By giving away the 24 eens at only 25c each you 
now and they are certainly very, very beautiful pic- wiil take in $6.00. Send us the $6.00 and we will send you the arisocratic 42-piece monogram dinner set without any cost to you whatever. 
tures. The way they are printed here I cannot begin As pysnms ptople see the pictures decorating the walls of your room they will be eager to get a similar picture. But if for any reason you should 
to show you how beautiful they look in their not succeed, ;we will pay you for the number of pictures you distributed and besides we wanfyou to keep the two extra pictures anyway, just for 
splendid colors. These pictures are real works having made an honest effort. . The art pictures are fully described by the editor of Home Folks in the Arst column of this page. 

t for the finest r pacar, 16 x ma pncbee. s A EA 

hang on Oa a ay 


eS eeceee that Mayor Grosse’s- wife | 4 Ti EY allt of (i 
a eee aa} . writes us as follows: ee eh Wie hed: DOO) 













"IT vecetved your beautiful monogram dinner set } ) : Hing - i : 
with inttialin gold and it is certainly beautiful. 7 i” Hit | G) (S) 
Fhe stores here do not carry anything like it. Jt , : | Mi | 


st is so artistic and elegant. } $< 
‘Our dining room with the new set of dishes Z } r 
looks twice as good as before, 
“J want tp thank you also for the two extra 
pictures you'allowed me to keep. 
“J -shall always be glad to recommend you Sor 
Yairness, prompiness and generosity.” 
Stnacerely yours, 
MRS. MARTIN W. GROSSE. 
Hariem, Jil., Oct. 9, 1906+ 
Oultured and refined people appreciate the 
value of this offer. They know that this is 
no ordinary premium offer. We have thou- 
sands of letters like Mrs..Grosse’s and when 





“NATURE'S GOODIES”—Also free. 










icture is finished with a litho: h scrojl and fac- : | if 
Fimile lithograph gold frame, ready fot wall; just as you send ws the coupon we will send you 4 7 ‘ 5 
received from Mr. Clark. our mammoth circular of testimonials.and | Hl \ when Sen) tt a Mi bette yb 
And Il hope that every lady reader of sae on ~4 one thousand references. Ma Ny ‘ AWW): ae ’ i : a 
we oe the [ree Coles ne ee eee Dining room of Mayor Grosse, of Harlem, I1l., whose wife earned the beautiful monogram 





ars plotares today. The Militer of Haine Saiks. dinner set and also the free pictures (From photograph by Orville Hart, all rights reserved). 


ead This-important! 


HERE is the Coupon for you to sign right now. 


-You.need not bother with a letter—just write your name and address plainly on the coupon and mail in an 

envelope. You will then get by return mail a magnificent colored circular picturing and fully describing 

: «_. our 42-piece Monogram Dinner Set; you will‘also get the mammoth testimonial sheet and a letter telling 

I would like~to-earn-your~Monogram~ ~~ “you just what todo, At the same time you will also get the pictures so’you can distribute them at once, 
Dinner Set. Please send me your art pictures %& é 


— , . . . 
at once, prepaid, as per your offer above. « kK EK MoM E M B > R q Everybody gets two 16x20 inch high-art pictures 
. ee * free anyway, just for making an honest effort. 
REET A) was Snegegersehierenrttews seotrs sees hSeneeeee "-@ . Sign this coupon and get the wonderfully liberal offer before anybody eise gets it in 


AE». papas wdhe acebussbasectinehaceg ss aw haBens vasceses. your fown. Don’t delay — sign the coupon now. 


SRE Rr Career CeRR at SEEN Ye GEO. CLARK, Mgr., 63-69 Washington Street, Suite 1821 CHICAGO, ILL. 
: @.). 


(incarnerat-4 tr Tit" *- 





= 
* 


Free *._ 
Coupon *<*, 

* 
GEO. CLARK, Mgr., * , 


63 -69 Washington Street, ~ : - 
Suite 1821, CHICAGO, ILL. s 
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